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MR. RHODES 
\ R. RHODES, his friends, and his adulators, are 
N 


once more running into great mistakes. For- 

getful of his situation, which is that of a man who has 
to make good nearly the whole of his pretensions, he 
and they seem to be in a conspiracy to fasten upon Mr. 
Rhodes the worst suspicions that he has brought upon 
himself. He and they wish the world to believe that 
he is not only a very rich man, but wonderfully wise, 
profoundly statesmanlike, heroic in adventure, nobly 
magnanimous, and, above all, a lover of his native land. 
And there is no reason in nature against Mr. Rhodes 
being all this. Possibly he is, and if so, every one of 
his fellow countrymen must be a gainer by it in honour 
and credit if in nothing else. Bat till Mr. Rhodes 
claims to be half-divine, like the German [mperor, he 
must be judged as other people are. Ife must submit 
be tried by the same tests, such as, for example, 
his own words, his own ways, what he does, what 
he leaves ; 
conceals ; 


undone, what he avows, and what he 
and it happens that he is coming to 
England because his language and conduct have placed 
every one of his pretensions in doubt, except that he is 
admirably rich. ‘The wisdom, the statesmanship, the 
heroism, the magnanimity, the loyalty, are all 
impeached by the belief that he knew of the Jameson 
raid beforehand and had much to do with its perpetra- 
tion. Wisdom? No more foolish or miscalculated 
enterprise than the Jameson raid can be named. 
Magnanimity : ? How much of that quality came out 
in the pretence of saving women and children, in the 
fact (as revealed in certain telegrams) that the raid 
was a mere cheque-and-ledger business, and in the 
disowning of Jameson by Mr. Rhodes when the plot 
broke down? ‘The heroism of that sort of thing may 
certainly be doubted, even with a feeling of sickness ; 
which is increased when we compare the Sellen ‘onading 
over the eviction of Lobengula with the silence that 


Registered as a Newspaper 





falls year after year upon exploits in India and else- 
where far more worthy of remembrance. <As for Mr. 
Rhodes’s loyalty, that, we are expressly told, is as it 
may be. 

It is under this cloud of doubts that Mr. Rhodes 
leaves Africa for England, his purpose being to clear 
them up. ‘That is what he is most concerned with, at 
any rate. It was his main business at the Cape, as it 
will be in England; and strangely does he go about it 
for a wise man, a loyal Englishman, and a person of 
heroic mould. How magnanimous was that story of his 
own magnanimity when Grey took him aside and said, 
*“ Rhodes, I have got something very bad to tell you.” 
* What is it?” I asked. ‘ Your house has been burned 
down,” he answered. “Thank God!” I ejaculated. 
“IT thought Jameson was dead.”* Considering Mr. 
Rhodes’s attitude to Jameson on the failure of 
the raid, was the telling of this little tale a proof of 
sagacity * When he came to England last year he was 
suspected of intending to overawe Mr. Chamberlain by 
the Napoleonic character of his ‘ personality.” A wise 
man would have known that he might as well have pro- 
posed to overawe Mr. Pitt in a recent age or Samuel 
Weller in our own. ‘Therefore the suspicion was to 
some extent discredited ; but what does Mr. Rhodes do 
now but revive it by ‘an ill-concealed endeavour to 
defy or coerce public opinion in England’? So these 
demonstrations at the Cape, and the whole tone and 
tenor of Mr. Rhodes’s speeches there, have been described, 
with manifest propriety. He spoke—so indeed, he 
habitually does—as if he were an independent Power, 
and South Africa acknowledgedly subject to his direction 





Hints and suggestions are dropped which friends who 
profess to know him best interpret with a boldness 
which must be supposed to rest on certitude; nor do 
we doubt that it does. One of these friends is Mr. 
Kdward Dicey; and only last week (we choose this 
illustration as the most recent) that extremely sober 
journalist wrote as follows in the Observer : 

Mr. Rhodes ‘intends to form the various states and 
colonies of South Africa into a confederation. But 
being ‘an Englishman in every sense of the word, his 
desire is that the confederation shall ‘ remain’ (how 
good of him it is!) ‘under the sovereignty of the 
British Empire” At the same time, hiemenaia he is 
keenly alive to certain facts and conditions which may 
embarrass the fulfilment of his patriotic wish. Mr. 
Rhodes ‘ is obliged to study the interests and take - 
account the prejudices of the Cape Boers. And ‘ 
dwell too much on the sovereignty of Great Britain over 
the federation whose establishment he is engaged in 
effecting is not calculated to enlist Boer sympathies in 
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its favour. It is obvious, therefore, his exponent 
goes on to say, ‘that under certain not improbable 
contingencies Mr. Rhodes might be exposed to great 
pressure on the part of his Boer supporters in the Cape 
in a direction hostile to the interests of the British 
Empire in South Africa.” Is that clear’ It means 
that if the British Government interferes with Mr. 
Rhodes—but Mr. Dicey shall speak the moral him- 
self : 

‘Given these conditions, it would be a national mis- 
fortune if Mr. Rhodes were led to believe that the 
public opinion of Great Britain was hostile to himself 
or to his policy. . . . The inquiry before which he is 
about to be called upon to offer himself for examina- 
tion can do no good, and may very possibly do harm. 
If, however, after what has passed, the inquiry is con- 
sidered to be inevitable, the British public have surely 
aright to insist that it shall be so conducted as to 
cause as little tension as possible in the relations 
between the mother country and the great colony of 
which Mr. Rhodes in fact, though no longer in name, 
is still, as he has been for years past, the chosen 
representative.” 

Naturally the language here employed is that of high 
diplomacy, but nothing can be plainer than the warn- 
ing that ‘ hostility to Mr. Rhodes or to his policy” will 
be followed by a ‘national misfortune, or than the 
intimation of what that misfortune will be. The 
England of Mr. Rhodes’s affections will lose her South 
African colonies. He will make an independent con- 
federation of them under his own flag. That is the 
threat conveyed by his friend and expositor, who faith- 
fully interprets him beyond all doubt. Nor less do the 
demonstrations both of speech and silence at the Cape- 
town banquet this week. ‘They plainly show that it is 
time for Mr. Chamberlain to take South African affairs 
into his own hands a little. 

The first and immediate consequence of these 
demonstrations is what no man with fair gifts of 
intelligence could have failed to foresee. Therefore 
Mr. Rhodes must have known a few days ago that he 
was about to provoke a renewal of the malign dis- 
turbances which followed upon the Jameson raid. In 
other words, he meant to provoke their renewal, fully 
accomplishing his design. And this is the way in 
which he sets forth to recover his reputation for 
sagacity, statesmanship, loyalty! It is a beginning, 
too, of which he is evidently proud ; probably because 
he knows that he is vexing Mr. Kriiger and fancies that 
he is intimidating Mr. Chamberlain. But Mr. Rhodes 
may be assured of this. He has only to go on a little 
farther from this bright beginning, and he will convince 
mankind that all his real cleverness liesin the gifts that 
make Rockefellers in one part of the world and Barney 
Barnatos in another. Already he has said enough 
and done enough to substantiate the doubt as to 
whether the rest of him is not a mistake. If we were 
to say that he is playing the fool at present as a poli- 
tical personage we should use rough language, but 
without exaggerating our own opinion of his conduct 
in the least. That he is playing the mischief is 
abundantly clear; and if it is not done for the grati- 
fication of a prodigious vanity, quite unbalanced by 
statesmanlike parts, a more serious explanation of 
Mr. Rhodes must be looked for. Not that we think 
the search at all necessary. 
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IRISH FINANCIAL POSITION 


TWNHE new financial phase of the enduring Irish ques- 

tion, will certainly be brought well forward jn 
the Address—-when there will be nothing fresh to say, 
but there will be some chance of bringing the real 
issue clearly before the country. New phase is not per- 
haps the correct expression. We ought perhaps to have 
said novel importance of an old phase, for the injustice 
to Ireland of making Irishmen pay taxes in the same pro- 
portion as Englishmen was long insisted upon to empty 
houses by Sir Joseph McKenna in days when Mr. Glad- 
stone pooh-poohed him, and his own fellow Irish mem- 
bers thought him a crank. ‘The report of the Financial 
Commission has suddenly convinced all Irishmen that 
Sir Joseph McKenna was right. ‘The Commissioners 
had been previously converted by the discovery that Mr, 
Gladstone had changed his mind on Home Rule. It is 
idle to deny that the unanimity of Irishmen is for the 
time at least remarkable. The headlong letter of Mr, 
Culverwell, ‘ Fellow and 'Tutor Trinity College, Dublin, 
with its delightfully wrong-headed discovery that the 
Times garbled Lord Farrer’s report, because it only made 
him say that Mr. Gladstone had given up the theory 
that Great Britain and Ireland should be taxed on the 
same principle, in consequence of his conversion to 
Ifome Rule, instead of quoting his precise words * of 
course, is a sign of the state of mind of many Irish- 
men. Mr. Culverwell candidly confesses that he never 
saw the injustice till the other day, in spite of the pro- 
fuse demonstrations of Sir Joseph McKenna. Now a 
Commission has reported incoherently, but to the effect 
that Ireland is unjustly treated, and Mr. Culverwell 
blazes with the zeal of the newly converted. ‘There are 
many who flame beside him, and are just as ready to foam 
over an injustice which they never felt till it was 
pointed out to them; and Mr. Mahaffy, who has about 
tenfold the wits of Mr. Culverwell, is ready to congeal 
him at sight. 

Something might be done to bring the sons and 
daughters of the horseleech back to a more temperate 
frame of mind if they could be made to ask themselves 
why they never felt the injustice before, and if it 
was not simply because it never entered their heads 
till the other day to think that an Irishman should not 
pay directly on his income and indirectly on his con- 
sumption, as Englishmen and Scotsmen do, — ‘Then 
they might ask themselves why that should seem unjust 
to-day which appeared a matter of course two years 
ago. Ifas Mr. Culverwell says it is a ‘ miserable sophism | 
that taxation is fair ‘as between countries if individuals 
are taxed alike in each, Irishmen have been unex- 
pectedly slow in finding it out. We fear that the pro- 
cess of recalling them to a cool view of the facts will 
hardly be advanced by Sir Edward Clarke’s last appear- 
ance in that part of candid friend which he has played 
with so much conviction since he found it impossible tu 
become a law officer on the new conditions. In his 
speech at Plymouth, Sir Edward took essentially the 
same position as Mr.Culverwell, or any covetous Irishman. 
He laid it down as an axiom that the Commissioners 
had proved that Ireland is taxed beyond its fair pro- 
portion. A politician who was instructing his con- 
stituency on so great a question might, perhaps, have 
taken the trouble to inquire into the grounds for 
believing that the Commissioners were right. ‘Theit 
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finding was based on very obscure calculations and on a 
dead hypothesis of Home Rule, and there is at least a 
ossibility that they were wrong. Before taking it for 
ranted that they have made no error, we think it would 
be well to have their calculations overhauled by a 
commission, which had not been appointed by a states- 
man who had given up, ‘of course, the principle 
for which Mr. Low and Sir 8S. Northcote contended 
when he brought in a Home Rule Bill. If the new 
commissioners coincided with the old, the case would look 
stronger. But the weakest part of Sir Edward Clarke's 
case lay elsewhere. It is, perhaps, less important that in 
this case, as in the Venezuelan matter, he took up a 
brief ready made, and spoke against the Government 
on it, than that he argued himself into a kind of blind 
alley. ‘he speakers at meetings in Ireland are consis- 
tent enough. They hold that Ireland has been over- 
taxed, and that some of her taxes should be remitted. 
ButSir Edward Clarke seems to see that this is impossible. 
Income-tax cannot be established on a lower scale for 
Irishmen, because it would not relieve the real sufferers. 
Excise and duties cannot be made lower on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel, because of the infinite 
difficulties which eval arise dies the creation of two 
say nothing of the stimulus given 
Sir Edward 


custom houses, to 
to the consumption of whisky in Ireland. 
Clarke feels that this would be a step, and a great 


one, towards separation. What, then, is to be 
doner It is a question which ought, one imagines, 


to suggest itself to a gentleman who is so sure that 
something must be done. Sir Edward Clarke is of opinion 
that we should be considerate to Ireland. We quite 
agree with him, but a vague recommendation of that 
kind is a vague counsel of perfection. What con- 
siderate thing are we todo?’ ‘To recommend kindness 
at large is a very lazy way of getting out of a difficulty, 
and is usually the preparation for doing something 
foolish. 

It ought to have been a very wholesome exercise for 
Sir Edward Clarke to read Lord Farrer’s letter in the 
Times of ‘Tuesday just after the report of his own 
speech. We know Lord Farrer’s attitude. He is a 
Home Ruler, and his view is that Ireland should be 
left to tax herself. It was apparently his purpose in 
writing to lead up to that proposition. His whole 
letter is a laborious demonstration that there is 
nothing to be done for Ireland short of Home Rule, 
if she is not to be excused all share in the burden of 
Imperial expenditure. At present of 07,568,649 of 
revenue raised in Ireland only £1,966,094 goes to help 
in the general expenses of the Empire, 05,602,555. is 
spent in Ireland. Lord Farrer makes much of the cost 
of civil government in Ireland, but we need not follow 
him on that ground. If Ireland were a quiet country 
n0 constabulary would be needed of course. Lord 
Farrer may think that if Ireland had Home Rule it 
would be quiet, but he has to persuade this nation of 
that. The point is that he demonstrates clearly 
enough that there is nothing which can be remitted to 
Ireland except the 21,966,094 which it contributes to 
Imperial expenditure. He does not think that the 
taxpayers of Great Britain are quite prepared to 
assume this addition to their taxes. Does Sir Edward 
Clarke agree with him? If not he must 
better way. If he does it is a pity he did not tell 
his constituents at Plymouth that consideration to 


show a 
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must mean an increase of taxes for Great 
Britain. ‘That is the real case before the country, and 
there is no good in covering it over with vague decla- 
mations about kindness to Ireland. 


Ireland 


THE RENEWAL OF THE FRENCH SENATE 


\° is known the French Senators are elected for a 
hes period of nine years. ‘The Constitution provides 
that every three years a third of the Assembly shall be 
renewed, but those whose turn it is to vacate their 
curule seats, are allowed to present themselves for re- 
election. ‘This triennial renewal of the Senate wa 
proceeded with at the beginning of the week. It was 
the seventh since the institution of that body, and its 


results, which were awaited with scmewhat more 
interest than usual, are now being used by the 
contending parties to point contradictory morals. 


‘Throughout the past year the Senate was much before 
the French public. The Radicals brought the Insti- 
tution into vogue by denouncing it as a danger to the 
democracy, after long professing for it the supercilious 
contempt merited by an assembly so uninfluential that 
its existence might be ignored. Having, so to speak, 
rediscovered the Senate, the Radicals took to clamouring 
for its abolition, or at least for its revision on lines that 
would deprive it of the authority they but lately 


denied it to possess. It fell out, however, that 
at the first time of asking the projected rdles 
were reversed: the Senate gave M. Bourgeois his 


quietus, thus sitting upon the Radicals instead of being 
sat upon, ‘The beaten party at once announced that it 
meant having its revenge and proclaimed that the 
furnished by the elections that 
‘The Senate was to be swamped 


opportunity would be 
have just taken place. 
with Radicals who, when the favourable hour struck, 
would for the suppression of the 
Assembly to which they had been returned. In the 
meantime the mere presence at the Luxembourg of 


vote, of course, 


these self-sacrificing reformers would be an indication to 
their colleagues that the temper of the nation was as 
stern as that of M. Bourgeois. Such was the spirit in 
which the recent elections were fought so far as the 
party issues at stake were concerned, for it must not 
be overlooked that in Senatorial elections 
personal and local considerations play almost as im- 
portant a part as politics. It should be added that the 
clectoral campaign was waged by the Radicals with 
The leaders of the party,- MM. 
stumped the 


French 


exceptional vigour. 
Bourgeois and Doumer in_ particular, 
country in the interests of the cause and the lesser 
wire-pullers made a proportionate effort. 

The issue of the conflict, as is not unfrequently the 
case under similar circumstances, has been hailed by 
both sides with jubilation. There is some } justification 
for this general exuberance, the truth being that the 
battle, not having been absolutely decisive, offers a meed 
of satisfaction to each of the adversaries. A few seats 
have fallen to the Radicals, but the Moderate majority 
remains exactly what it was before the fight. Of course 


some one has suffered. The victim is the Right. Very 
nearly half the Monarchist candidates have gone 
down before Republicans of one shade or another. ‘he 


party by this time must be accustomed if not resigned 
to defeat on these occasions. When the Senate was 
constituted its members were in a majority at the 
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Luxembourg, but their subsequent fate recalls that of 
the nigger boys celebrated in a nursery ballad. Each 
successive renewal, with the exception of that falling 
during the Boulangist agitation, has seen heir 
neiaines diminish, sad rival one hundred and fifty 
odd they are now reduced to barely thirty. To 
continue to hope for a restoration in face of these 
figures must require a robust faith. But enough of the 
Momasehiote : dead, they may be left to bury their 
dead. The matter of real moment is how the battle 
went between Moderates and Radicals. ‘The former 
have something to crow over; the latter more reason 
to be satisfied blenn was to be wished. ‘The Moderates 
can plume themselves on having routed their opponents 
in most of the constituencies where the revolutionaries 
had made special efforts to turn the tide in their favour. 
‘They have been successful in particular in the Marne, 
the department for which M. Bourgeois is Deputy, and 
where the Radical leader may be said to have sus- 
tained a personal defeat. Their candidates, too, have 
triumphed over one or two Radicals of renown—over 
M. Jullien, for instance, a celebrity in his own land. 
Another point to their credit is the return of all the out- 
going Senators who specially distinguished themselves by 
their opposition to the Bourgeois Cabinet. On the other 
hand the party has not come off scatheless. In MM. 
(‘onstans and Heébrard, defeated in the Garonne, it has 
lost two of its most prominent members. For a variety 
of reasons the discomfiture of these politicians is the 
most striking incident of the elections. It was brought 
about by an alliance between the Radicals and the 
Right—precisely the alliance which is the stock reproach 
of the Opposition against the present Moderate Govern- 
ment. It replaces two men of real parts and _ political 
standing by two nonentities—a proceeding that is 
threatening to become general. F'inally, it teaches the 
world that there are Frenchmen who can be brought to 
believe that M. Constans, who broke the back of the 
Boulangist movement, is an enemy of the Republie— 
it teaches, in a word, that there are Frenchmen who 
can be brought to believe anything. 

The Radicals can claim that they will be the stronger 
in the renewed Senate by about a baker's dozen, an 
accession of force that leaves them still in a hopeless 
minority. Their gains, though respectable and satisfy- 
ing it is to be expected their secret if not their 
expressed hopes, do not point to the existence of the 
resistless current of opinion which they affirmed on the 
eve of the elections was to manifest itself in their 
favour. The Radicals have done as well as or better 
than it seemed likely they would do, but they are a 
long way from having scored one of those signal 
triumphs which denote a complete revulsion of feeling 
in the electorate. Moreover, the figures they are able 
to quote must not be taken too literally. In an elec- 
toral scrimmage the Radicals are prompt to call any 
nan their brother, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that several of the newly fledged Senators whom they 
claim as their partisans will be disposed to deny the 
soft impeachment now that the admission has ceased 
to be an advantage. And then there is the further 
question of what is to be thought of the steadfast- 
ness of the true Radicals who remain. <A recent inci- 
dent may justify us in wondering whether a Radical 


be not most properly defined as an Opportunist in 
waiting for a snug berth. 
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THE ANGONT REVOLT 


| A FIVE risings in Africa are getting a little mono. 
tonous. One week it is ‘Galidiee, the next 
Chikusi,a third the Batlaros with no chief in particular 
at their head. As reported by the telegraph these 
affairs become even more drablike in their want of 
variety. As a preliminary we get the murder of a 
white or a raid on a friendly village. ‘hen the puni- 
tive expedition—a sonorous phrase especially dear to 
Reuter—sets to work ; an engagement ensues lasting an 
hour or two, and the enemy is ignominiously routed, 
It should be remembered, at the same time, that these 
movements may mean one thing in one place and a very 
different thing in another. ‘The Bechuanas, whether 
Batlapui or Batlaros, are despicable from the fighting 
point of view. ‘The Angoni of Nyasaland, being pure 
Zulus more or less, take some getting under. ‘The 
chief Chikusi maintained the traditions of his race by 
courting death rather than submission to the white 
man. ‘There we get the old spirit that animated the 
Zulus in the days of Dingaan, before arms of precision 
had broken down their pride. Captain Stewart and 
his Sikhs deserve the greatest credit, therefore, for the 
promptitude with which they have suppressed what 
looked like a very insurrection. No doubt the 
Zulus of Central Africa have never had military 
organiser like Chaka or even Cetewayo to weld them 
into a fighting force. Still, 
kraal with a handful of Sikhs and some native irregu- 
lars is no mean achievement, and the lesson will not 





ugly 
the capture of a royal 


be unlearnt in a hurry. 

Sir Harry Johnston, unless we are much misinformed, 
has been aware for some time that the Angoni would 
have to be reckoned with. ‘Thence came his visit to 
India with the object of strengthening the Sikhs. ‘The 
loan of additional officers must have come most accept- 
ably to his deputy, Mr. Sharpe, if, indeed, they arrived 
An administration like that of 
against 


in time for the action. 
to stand on its guard 


Nyasaland does well 
The disturbing elements in the 


awkward eventualities. 
colony are numerous, and the friends of law and order 
cannot be trusted at a pinch. The kind of nigger that 
settles near a mission station, and that can even be 
induced to go through a semblance of work on a coflce 
plantation, skulks off into the bush when the firing 
begins. Besides, the Angoni and the so called Arabs 
between them have pretty well wiped out some of the 
tribes most susceptible of European influences. The 
Grovernment, accordingly, must be considered lucky in 
having discovered in the Atongas a sample of friendlies 
that will not play the curs when a village has to be 
taken. With a backbone of native goodwill, the 


pacification of Nyasaland should proceed steadily 1 


But we are bound to say that Sir Harry 
Johnston’s reports have underrated the difficulties in 
the way of peaceful rule. ‘They produced the impression 
that the Arab mongrel was the only person to be put 
down, and that, with the defeat of his slave-raiding 
gangs, the officials might devote themselves to collect- 
ing the hut-tax and keeping the missionaries out of 
mischief. ‘The Angoni have come as a somewhat 
unwelcome reminder that even the undiluted black has a 
weakness for going on the war-path. And when the 
districts that are practically unexplored have to be 
taken over, other tribes—the immigrant W anyamwesl. 


slowly. 
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for instance—may be found equally reluctant to come 
under the new order. ‘The prejudice of colour is strong 
and its instincts are perfectly intelligible. ‘The expan- 
siveness of the Englishman, which Mr. Rhodes extolled 
in his farewell speech, has a tendency to crowd the 
nigger into a corner, and his narrow brain cannot appre- 
ciate the advantages of quiet in a !ocation compared 
with the disorderly freedom of unsurveyed square miles: 

‘She is at present devoted (until something else 
thwarts her) to the subject of Africa; with a view 
to the general cultivation of the coffee-berry—and the 
natives—and the happy settlement on the banks of 
the African rivers of our superabundant home popu: 
lation.” It was thus that Conversation Kenge defined 
the mission of Mrs. Jellaby, and Sir Harry John- 
ston’s successor will have to take up that lady's 
mantle. ‘Though much unnecessary gush has been 
expended over the plantations at Blantyre, the experi- 
ment is in many ways remarkable, and deserves the 
support of the administration. The imitators of the 
Buchanans may eventually, it is true, have to fall back 
on coolie labour, in accordance with Sir Harry John- 
ston’s suggestion. Meanwhile the effort to get work 
out of the nigger is too meritorious for satire, 
cven if the missionary tract cannot be accepted as an 
absolutely trustworthy authority as to his adaptability. 
In any case, the Sikh will have to be used as the pitch- 
fork for his cultivation. Ife must be tossed into his 
proper place, and kept there; for if he runs wild he 
becomes, be he Angoni or Yao, or of any other race, a 
consummate nuisance. As for Mrs. Jellaby’s third 
ideal, the settlement of Nyasaland with a permanent 
white colony, we fear that it will never be attained. 
Kven should medical science master the mysteries 
of African fever, the climate will always remain 
enervating. The white stock is bound to degene- 
rate, In spite of those photographs of plump babies 
born at Blantyre or the stations of the Industrial 
Mission. Still, it does not follow that healthy men 
in the prime of life cannot find careers in Nyasaland, 
and yet incur not one-tenth of the risks that are entailed 
by residence at Sierra Leone or Cape Coast Castle. It 
has its highlands, and they, with holidays in the home 
country, will prevent constitutions from breaking down. 
The new Commissioner, whoever he may be, will find 
himself engaged on one of the most interesting duties 
imaginable. He will have to build up a new Bengal 
in Central Africa on Sir Harry Johnston’s foundations. 


TRADE AND DUTIES IN CHINA 


TUL designs of Russia in the Far East, the alleged 

secret treaty of Count Cassini, Port Arthur, the 
Manchurian railway, and similar high political ques- 
lions occupy the attention of most of the great daily 
newspapers in this country and on the Continent when 
they turn their attention to the Asiatic shores of the 
Pacific. In these lofty regions facts are few and specu- 
lation is correspondingly free and unfettered ; but if 
we turn from these political teachers and guides to the 
men who have to deal practically with the affairs of 
the Far Kast, who spend their lives there, who have 
their capital invested there, or whose most important 
material interests lie there, we find that they are 
troubling themselves very little with any of those large 
questions of international politics, while they are 
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anxious about certain mattetfs which are rarely dis- 
cussed in our great newspapers, with the exception of 
the J%mes, but are nevertheless of national importance. 
The alleged secret treaty between Russia and China 
has had its little day—and this journal has done its 
best to abbreviate it—and few now believe that any such 
instrument is in existence, while the publication in 
St. Petersburg of the charter to a company for con- 
structing a railway across Manchuria to Vladivostock 
shows that the limited scope which we ventured to 
assign to the Cassini Convention, in an article published 
on December 12th last, is the true one. It is a mere 
railway arrangement, much like our own convention 
with Persia for the Indo-European telegraph line, but 
of more ultimate importance by reason of certain 
obvious political considerations. 

As we have said, however, our merchants and 
Chambers of Commerce in China, as well as merchants 
and Chambers of Commerce at home, which are 
connected with the trade of China, are concerning 
themselves very little with the Cassini Convention— 
believing, no doubt, that Lord Salisbury and Sir 
(laude Macdonald, who know all the facts and have all 
the responsibility, are the proper persons to deal with 
the active Russian Minister in Pekin. The merchants 
have been much more agitated by the efforts of Li Hung 
Chang, when in Europe, to secure an increase in the 
duties on imports to China from five to ten per cent. 
While that astute mandarin was paying his historic 
visit to the West during last summer and autumn, we 
took occasion to suggest (August 8th and 29th) that 
he was on a fishing expedition and that his aim was to 
take back whatever he could get, in order to regain his 
old influence with his Government and that, if he could 
take an agreement to increase the import duties by a 
considerable proportion, his rehabilitation would in his 
own estimation be complete. What we did not venture 
to suggest was that the proposals to this end which he 
was making to various European Governments were 
made wholly without authority from his own Govern- 
ment, but, so to speak, off his own bat; but this 
would have been perfectly true. In the very month 
in which he was professing to the European Powers 
a change of vast importance to trade in the 
existing tariff arrangements, his Government was 
signing a treaty with Japan, one of the clauses of which 
provided that the existing tariff should remain un- 
changed for a period of ten years, commencing with 
October last. Li in London, supposed to be represent- 
ing his Government, was asking for an increase in the 
tariff from five to ten per cent., while his Government 
in Pekin was entering into a treaty that the five per 
cent. tariff should be unchanged and unchangeable for 
ten years! The only explanation of the mystery is 
that Li was not representing his Government in the 
proposal he made; but he calculated that if he suc- 
ceeded his Government would accept the result with 
joy, while, if he did not succeed, no harm was done; 
and in either event his Government could disown him, 
as it has often before disowned envoys who were more 
properly and regularly accredited. 

It is only in China, where the whole administrative 
machinery is in a condition of dislocation, that such an 
amazing condition of things could exist, and we believe 
it is correct to say that up to this moment no formal 
request, or proposition, or suggestion has been put 
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forward by the Chinese Government for an increase in 
the import duties. Nor, if such a request is made, is it 
at all likely to be granted. ‘The Chambers of Commerce 
in China have discussed the subject with great modera- 
tion and good sense, and, so far as can be gathered at 
this stage, are willing to assent toa substantial increase 
in the tariff, on certain conditions, not one of which 
the Chinese will agree to perform: or, to be more 
accurate, they may agree to perform them but they 
will never give, save under the stress of dire necessity, 
the substantial guarantees for their duc performance, 
which the merchants argue rightly are indispensable. 
The three important letters from its special corre- 
spondent in China which the = 7nes published 
last week shows what the necessity of the Chinese is 
likely to be. The balance of the Japanese war in- 
demnity may force them into a liberality towards foreign 
trade which they never would adopt ef their own 
accord. Mr. Chirol shows, what is but little under- 
stood as yet in Murope, that, as things stand now, 
China cannot pay the balance of the indemnity, she 
has not the money herself, and the security available 
will not procure it in the European markct. 

The one main condition which we believe the British 
Government—and in this matter this means the rest of 
the world, for three-fourths of the imports of China are 
British—to be resolved to attach to its consent to an 
increase in the tariff is the abolition of the octroi or 
transit dues (/ihin) on all foreign imports, coupled, as 
we have already explained, with full security for the 
proper performance of this agreement by the Chinese 
authorities. ‘fae blight which these dues, and particu- 
larly the mode in which they are collected by corrupt 
Chinese officials, are to trade has been the theme of all 
writers on the trade of China for the past thirty vears. 
ancy a bale of goods going by road, river or cana! 
from London to Exeter, and paying, besides the ordinary 
freight, duties uncertain in amount and at uncertain 
intervals the 
dues are levied under a great variety of names: our 
Consul at Foochow, for example, mentions in his last 
report seven or eight different dues levied in that city 
on achest of tea, all of them being independent of freight 
and import duty. 


of distance all along way. ‘These 


There is a perfect wilderness of these 
dues, varying in nature and extent in every city in the 
Empire. The foreign merchants, who know by the 
bitter experience of their native customers what an 
intolerable burden these are on trade, and how they 
hinder its development, are willing to grant the 
Chinese a double import dety and a further percen- 
tage in lieu of these local dues provided the latter are 
bona fide abolished. Li Hung Chang, when in London, 
in spite of his eagerness to take an increased duty back 
with him, refused to discuss the abolition of these dues, 
on the ground that, being local, the central government 
not interfere with them: but as the war in- 
demnity presses a way will probably be found to force 
the local authorities to give up a system of taxation 
which is ruinous. It is certain that the Western Powers 
will only agree to increased import duties —which are 
indispensable to enable China to pay the indemnity 


could 


in return for the abolition of the present system of 


levying the transit dues; China, in this respect, is, so 
to speak, in a cleft stick—the only situation in which 
she has ever been induced to do what is fair and reason- 
able by foreign nations and foreign trade. 
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OUR POLICY 
(rom the Opposition ranks) 


‘lis woe for the Water Bill! Sombre and sinister 
Looks the fate of the schools —let us chuckle and 
crow ! 

And sorrow sits throned in the heart of each Minister, 

As obstructive, destructive to battle we go. 

Already I hear a hoarse, gathering murmur, I 
Hear the ery of ‘obstruction * and know it is true, 
You will fiad in our riotous antics and Schiedrmerct 
Little measure of grace, little measures, for you. 


‘To accomplish your doom, you may venture to pro- 
phesy 
That our plan will be plain as our aim is sublime, 
‘Though the lates have denied us to occupy office, I 
Am sure, they allow us to occupy time. 
So, with large curiosity, ceaseless, omnivorous, 
With a zeal for new knowledge, no answers can 
quench, 
We will question and question till * Save and deliver 
us!” 
Is chorused aloud on the Government bench. 


Mr. Curzon will find what a troublesome billet is 
As we ply him with questions on suitable themes, 
And a horrible vision of Mr. Ben Tillett is 
Like to harry the Sub-secretarial dreams. 
As for Irish taxation—that we shall draw from it an 
Occasion for frequent debates is our trust, 
While the niggers the Ameer has made turn Mahometan 
May rejoice that their wrongs will be fully discussed. 


Let the House, while admiring our promptness and 
vigour, sce 
‘That no chance to adjourn it we ever contemn, 
And the famine—O Conscience that’s spelt with the 
bigger C, 
Do not heed the light jest !—will give plenty of 
them! 
Here's ‘our policy’ 
out of it 
As sure as exceptions are found to all rules, 
When the Session’s accounts are submitted—no doubt 
of it— 
No Bills will be found there for Water and Schools. 
M.S. 


then! For this good shall come 


NOTES 

No useful purpose would be served by repeating the 
gloomy forecast of the difficulties of the forthcoming 
Session which was made in these columns last week. But 
it is something to be able to recognise that the cloud has 
a silver lining. Lord Dunraven has indited a short letter 
to the Times which, if it does not enlighten us upon the 
question what his views really are, serves pretty well to 
show that they are not those of Lord Castletown or of 
John Daly. Amongst all the letters that have been pub- 
lished that which best represents the feeling of sober- 
minded and cultivated Irish gentlemen comes from the 
pen of Mr. Richard Bagwell of Clonmel. Mr. Bagwell is 
a typical Irish landlord of the best class. He resides 0” 
his estate, he treats it generously—though to be sure al 
Irish landlord has no encouragement to do anything of the 
kind—he takes an active interest in public affairs, he is 
well read beyond the common measure of men, he has 4 
memory which rivals that of Lord Macaulay, and his work on 
Ireland under the Tudors is a monument of tireless research: 
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No man knows Ireland better or has worked more zealously, 
or more unostentatiously, in the Unionist cause. 





Wuen, therefore, Mr. Bagwell warns Englishmen to 
have patience and reminds us that now, as in all times of 
popular agitation, the windbags rise to the surface and the 
light-headed men are heard first and loudest, no doubt 
he speaks with reason. When he tells us that the agita- 
tion is for the most part Separatist in character, we recog- 
nise with pleasure the evidence that the true inwardness 
of the movement is understood by one of the soundest 
men in Ireland. But there are two persons involved, 
Lord Castletown and Sir Edward Clarke, with whom we 
can have no patience at all: with John Daly we never 
professed to have any. It is a_ pity that, 
apparently quite recovered from his convenient attack of 
caol fever, he cannot be restored to prison. 


being 





Bur here is shadow again; the Welsh Lltadicals are 
clearly resolved to give trouble. There is practically no 
doubt that they are preparing to call attention to the 
Report of Lord Carrington’s Commission in the form of an 
amendment to the Address; and they are holding at Car- 
marthen to-day a meeting, at which Mr. Ellis, Mr. Lloyd 
George, the chameleon-politician Mr. Vaughan Davies, 
and two or three Thomases, M.P., have promised to be 
present. To that meeting they summon farmers and free- 
holders. dangling before the latter the suggestion of the 
Commissioners that £5,060,000 should be advanced by the 
State to relieve them of the burden of mortgage. With 
those freeholders, a thrifty, hard-working independent— 
but, we regret to say, remarkably Radical—class, every 
But it is necessary to 
remind them that the system of judicial rents, which 


honest person must sympathise. 


Messrs. Ellis and Company seek to establish, is fatal to 
their chances of relief. 
Morgan Richardson at Cardigan, the selling value of land 
would be so greatly reduced that no prudent State could 
advance the sums which are necessary if relief is to be 


Under such a system, said Mr, 


given, Now through the hands of Mr. Morgan Richardson 
passes every year the interest of £250,000 invested in 
mortgages. That kind of man knows the limits of pru- 
dence in lending money. Where is the £5,000,000 to come 
from? From patient England, of course, since she has 
never suffered from agricultural depression. 





A serious, but it is to be hoped most sincerely merely 
temporary, blow to the Government is the accident which 
has befallen Mr. Henry Chaplin while hunting with the 
famous Meynell Hounds, ‘The accounts almost read as if 
Mr. Chaplin had neglected the warning of the song appro- 
priate to the pack : 

Hi! Hi! 
Tis seven foot ‘oigh pretty near ; 
And a ditch t’other soide 


Sir, ye Munna joomp theer 


Most trernenjious woide 
I:'s joomped it, boi Goy, joomped it clear 
In any case the House will miss him, foras a Parliamentary 
tactician, as Mr. Shaw Lefevre knows to his cost, he has 
few equals, 


A crear deal of unnecessary and emotional language 
has been wasted over Lord George Hamilton's delay in 
issuing an appeal for an Indian Famine Fund. ‘The truth 
isthat his action has not merely been strictly correct, 
‘ince he is bound to wait for the word of the Indian 
Government, but also calculated to produce the best 
possible results. The statement of the Viceroy, made at 
Thursday’s Council meeting at Calcutta, is a complete 
Justification of his policy. The Government of India has 
undertaken certain obligations, and those obligations it is 
Perfectly well able to perform without private help 
At the same time Lord Elgin is of opinion that the time 
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has come when private charity may usefully intervene’ 
though only in the manner and for purposes to be strictly 
defined by the Indian Government. These purposes are 
supplemental to and quite ‘distinct from any obligation 
devolving upon the Government.’ But now that an 
appeal has been sanctioned the public will be all the more 
liberal in its charity from its knowledge that the case has 
been carefully considered and that the machinery of dis- 
tribution is absolutely ready. Delay matters little in these 
Ten thousand pounds in London may, for all 
practical purposes, be converted into its equivalent in 
rupees in Bombay in an hour or so. 


days. 





Tiree questions, more or less closely connected with 
labour, call for attention ; and each of them is, in its way, 
serious. Tirst the railway difficulty is, as the resolutions 
recently passed at Birmingham show plainly, still a long 
way from settlement, for the men are clearly dissatisfied 
with the replies to Mr. Harford’s circular received from 
most of the companies that have condescended to reply at 
all. Moreover there isa distinct, and to our mind perfectly 
legitimate, disposition on the part of the companies to 
ignore Mr. Harford and his union. What, then, has been 
the course followed by Mr. Harford ? Has he gone whining 
to kind Mr. Ritchie at the Board of Trade, or wailed in the 
highways that the sacred right of combination is being 
affected? Nota bit of it. As a sensible man, who knows 
that the right of combination is absolute, and that the 
right of the masters to refuse to receive any individual or 
group of individuals is equally absolute, he is perfectly 
satisfied that representatives of the men affected should 
meet the masters on various lines in conference. He does 
not seem to want a Board of Trade official to prevent his 
breaksmen and shunters from being bullied and brow- 
beaten. And so we wish him well of his enterprise; for 
there is no question but that the lower grades of railway 
men have their grievances. 


Now the quarrymen of Bethesda are at least equal in in- 
telligence to the men who complain on the railways. They 
are, Mr. Thomas Ellis tells us, possessed of most of the vir- 
tues under the sun, including devotion to godliness and 
education and love of music. There is not, and so far as we 
are aware there never has been, any reason why a deputation 
of them should not meet Lord Penrhyn and his manager 
without any Board of Trade official tu act in the character 
of Escort or Protector. As for the bilingual difficulty it 
would be hard to find a quarryman whose knowledge of 
English is not greater than Lord Penrhyn’s knowledge of 
Welsh ; and when proceedings are carried on through an 
interpreter the man who knows one language thoroughly 
and has a smattering of the other, is at an advantage, 
The period of interpretation gives him time to think over 
his answer. But, as the monoglot Welsh witnesses proved 
before the Labour Commission, the perfervid temperament 
of the Celt tempts him to give himself away on occasion 
by correcting the interpreter. That is a thing which no 
self-respecting monoglot must do. 





Serious.y it seems to us that a deputation of quarrymen 
might safely have met Lord Penrhyn; and certainly no 
harm could have resulted in any event. Meanwhile, the 
Board of Trade, with its conceit raised by recent success 
in the North-Western case, and knowing nothing on earth 
about slate-quarrying, has tried to intervene in a manner 
entirely contrary to the provisions of one of the vaguest 
Acts extant. Lord Penrhyn said, from the begianing, 
that he desired no interference and that no good could 
result from it. Evil has resulted from attempted inter- 
ference, for the Board, acting ultra vires from the begin- 
ning, soon began to show temper and was effectually 
snubbed at the erd. Lord Penrhyn’s tone was naturally 
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severe. He had to resist, in the interests of his class, 
interference in a clearly illegitimate form with his busi- 
ness; he had to complain that his letters—in their nature 
essentially private—were shown to the other side and that 
the other side’s letters were not shown to him. When 
one comes to think of it, could fatuity further go than, 
in the professed interests of conciliation, to ‘publish a 
correspondence which was certain to provoke anger ¢ Sir 
Courtenay Boyle may congratulate himself upon having 
postponed the settlement by at least a month; and the 
half-crown from Mr, John Burns may keep it going for 
another half-minute. 


Mr. Pickarp’s virtual endorsement of the idea of a 
Universal Coal Trust (for he hardly seems to have endorsed 
the South Wales scheme simp/iciter) does not surprise us ; 
for Mr. Pickard’s intelligence, though considerable, is by 
no means commensurate with his zeal for those of his 
class who happen to be members of the Federation. He 
says, in effect, ‘Limit output, place strait limits upon the 
admission of new men to the honourable profession of 
collier, and then, if masters remain loyal to one another, 
hey for the colliers millennium of short hours, high pay, 
unlimited tykes in Yorkshire, unlimited eisteddfodau in 
Wales and so forth.’ Where does the public come in‘ 
The answer is ‘nowhere.’ If the scheme could be carried 
out it would involve grave loss to the trade of the entire 
country and incalculable suffering to thousands of human 
beings. But, fortunately, it is not necessary to legislate 
against such schemes as those of Mr. Pickard and Mr. 
D. A. Thomas. ‘They are not at all novel; they have 
often been tried before and in many trades, and they have 
a happy knack of breaking down. 





Tue proposal to honour our greatest philosopher by 
causing his portrait to be painted needs no words of ap- 
probation from us. The idea, the representative sig- 
natories to the letter of request, and the frank grace of 
Mr. Spencer's answer leave nothing to be desired ; and 
there need be no fear but that Mr. Herkomer will do 
justice to his subject. 





Sir Henry Hatrorp will be sorely missed at Bisley and 
at Wistow by a large circle of friends, young and old; for 
though years rolled over his head his spirit never grew 
old. Elsewhere, in a hundred prints, justice has been 
done to his great if unostentatious services to the country, 
For ourselves, what will live in our memory is the figure 
of the active old man as he appeared at the long-range 
firing points at Bisley, the ever-ready smile of encourage- 
ment or word ot advice to young riflemen, the keen 
excitement in the progress of a great match, the un- 
rivalled knowledge of the rifle and its powers, the keen 
judgment of the influence which wind and weather would 
exercise on the bullet’s flight. Alas! Bisley will never be 
quite itself again. 





Our French correspor d-nt writes: ‘The article which 
appeared in the Figaro of Tuesday above the well-known 
signature “Whist”’ is of the utmost interest and importance, 
It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to say that “ Whist ”’ is 
M. J. Valfrey, who for long was in the diplomatic service 
and who, it is no exaggeration to say, is the best informed 
and the most judicious of the French publicists treating 
habitually of foreign affairs, The article in question was 
entitled “M. de Nélidoff” but dealt with the general 
situation at Constantinople as well as more particularly with 
the Russian ambassador to the Porte. Its handling of both 
subjects is equally noteworthy. For weeks past it had 
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been rumoured how that M. de Neélidoff and M. Cambon 
were in serious disagreement. M. Valfrey for the first 
time gives definite substance to the report by setting forth 
in clear terms one at least of the points upon which our 
representative and that of Russia are in antagonism, 
Given the standing of the French journalist and of the 
paper in which his statements appear it may be taken as 
certain that at any rate in the main they reflect the truth, 
While setting forth the facts, M. Valfrey does not spare 
M. de Nélidoff. Some insight into the controversial 
methods of the better class of French journalism is need- 
ful to appreciate the vigour not to say the bitterness of 
‘“Whist’s’”’ attack on the Russian ambassador, whom he 
takes to task with a sharpness which no Parisian has over- 
looked, though the sobriety of the language used may have 
caused the directness of the onslaught to have been under- 
estimated abroad. 


‘TurovGuour in fact to appreciate the drift and signifi- 
cance of the article it is necessary to read between the lines, 
Properly considered the declarations of M. Valfrey amount 
to nothing less than the expression of the opinion, justified 
by evidence produced, that French interests on the 
Bosphorus have been deliberately and selfishly neglected 
by Russia, and this in defiance of the understanding alleged 
to have been arrived at by the two Powers during the 
presence of the Tsar in Paris. It may be said with confi- 
dence that no indictment of the Franco-Russian entente of 
anything Jike equal importance has previously appeared in 
the French press. ‘The indictment of course is not based on 
any a priori hostility to a Franco-Russian understanding, 
but solely on the actual results obtained up to the present 
by the close relations between the two countries. In so 
many words M., Valfrey maintains that, at any rate with 
respect to the Eastern Question, the enfente from the French 
point of view has been an utter failure. He even goes 
further. His concluding paragraph is studiously obscure, 
but its extreme pessimism is clear enough. While hinting 
that he has serious grounds for the belief that is in him 
M. Valfrey not only lets it be gathered that, in his opinion, 
the attitude of Russia is likely to prove an insurmountable 
obstacle to any satifactory settlement of the Turkish 
imbroglio, but he admits a fear that the peace of Europe is 
seriously endangered. To avert disaster he holds that 
something very like a miracle is necessary. I do not fora 
moment pretend that M. Valfrey is infallible and his pre- 
visions may be falsified by events. None the less his 
article deserves the most serious attention, it being for 
many reasons one of the most remarkable that have 
appeared for a long time past ia the European press. 





‘Bur Parisians in reality are pre-occupied at present 
with politics in a very minor degree. Nous avons d'autres 
chats 4 fouetter. Slowly recovering from the New Year 
féles—the word is an irony—we are awaiting the dis- 
appearance from the boulevard of the hateful baraques, and 
calculating, fearful of heart, whether the érennes extortions 
have left us with sufficient galetle to pay the most dreaded 
of all termes, that of January 15. Then we are deeply 
interested in the amatory adventures of the Princesse 
Caraman-Chimay, so deeply interested that several of our 
newspapers have sent special correspondents to Buda- 
Pesth to interview this very new woman, a piece of enter- 
prise that might not be repeated were the bombardment 
of Constantinople in progress. Such are the more imme 
diate concerns of the man in the street. They are not ol 
a lofty order, but they are perhaps preferable to party 
politics. I may add that literary circles are awaiting one 
or two events of interest. We are expecting a new novel 

ry OURNEMOUTH.—‘Royat BATH Horet.’—OnLyY Horet #” 
B East Clif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Priace of Wales: 
Grounds § acres, 1000 feet sea-frontage. Das South. 
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by Marcel Prévost—I am told that it is dull—a new book 
by Ernest La Jeunesse —it is said to be as impertinent 
ee his last —a new play by Sardou dealing with spiritualism, 
and the sale of the Goncourt collection, which is to be 
begun in February. Even without a Cabinet crisis we 
wee be able to get through what remains of the winter,’ 


IN THE CITY 


FEATURE this week has been a recovery in the 
A debentures of the Peruvian Corporation based on 
the hope that the Peruvian Government will succeed in 
raising a loan out of which the Corporation will be repaid 
the sums amounting to about £340,000 which the Govern- 
There is no doubt that President Pierola 
a group of foreign bankers 


ment owes it. 
has been in negotiation with 
for some months and that on certain conditions the group 
would advance a considerable sum. The object for which 
the Government requires the money is to redeem the two 
provinces of Arica and Tacna, at present held in pledge by 
Chili. It may be remembered that the treaty of Ancon in 
Iss provided that a plébiscite of the population of the 
two provinces should be taken ten years later, the 
wishes of the people to decide to 
they should belong. If they desired to revert to Peru an 
indemnity of 10,000,000 soles was to be paid to Chili; if 
they desired to remain permanently Chilian, then Chili 
was to pay the same sum to Peru. Owing to the dis- 
turbed state of Peru in 1894 the plébiscite was postponed, 
but now that peace is again restored attention is once 
more being turned to the matter. In order that Peru 
may get back the two rich provinces it must not only 


which country 


obtain a popular vote in its favour but must also be 
provided with the sum required to be handed over to 
Chili. Henee the raison d’dire of the negotiations with 
foreign capitalists. Now, if Peru obtained a loan it is pro- 
bable that the Peruvian Corporation would get a part at all 
events of what it is owed by the Government, because one 
of the condititions insisted on by the financial group is 
that a full and equitable arrangement must be made by 
the Government with the Corporation, But what has 
escaped the notice of many people is that Peru is not 
likely to place itself under the stringent control which is 
another sine qud non of the financial group if it finds that 
it cannot redeem the two provinces. Until the popular 
vote is taken it cannot be known whether the inhabitants 
of Arica and ‘Tacna wish to return to the rule of Peru, and 
therefore the redemption of the provinces is, on that ground 
alone, far from certain. A much stronger reason however 
isthe probable opposition of Chili to the arrangement. 
Sie may urge that the treaty of Ancon has been broken 
by no pléhiscite having been taken in 1804, and that 
she is no longer bound by it, or she may demand such 
heavy compensation in addition to the amount of 10,000,000 
Soles (roughly £1,000,000) as a set-off for the delay in 
taking a pl biscite that Pera could not pay it. In short, 
those who are well informed regard it as most unlikely 
that Arica and Tacna will revert to Peru; and therefore 
it will be well not to place too much reliance on the 
benefit which the Corporation is expected to obtain from 
the raising of a Joan by the Peruvian Government. The 
cebentures rose on Thursday to 43}, and as their reduced 
interest (3 per cent.) is reasonably secure, they are not 
dear; but we see no prospect of any great improvement 
in the general situation of the Peruvian Corporation. 

The statement of the Bank of England as to the prices 
at which the stock required for the current quarter's 
investment on account of accumulative dividends was pur- 
chased on the 5th instant is rather interesting. For once 


it shows that the new stock has not been bovght at quite 
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the highest prices. The following is the official announce- 
ment: Consols, 1112 per cent.; £2 10s. per cent., 103} 
per cent. ; Local Loans stock, 111% per cent.; India 
£3 103. per cent., 118} per cent.; India £3 per cent., 
109% per cent.; India £2 10s. per cent., 98) per cent, ; 
Metropolitan Consolidated £3 10s. per cent., 120? per 
cent. The stockholders will be credited with the amounts 
to which they are entitled on the Ist February, 1897, 
There are now 5917 accounts on which the dividends 
accumulate automatically, and the amount of capital is 
£1,191,435. The figures a year ago were 5608 accounts 
and £1,146,402 capital. 

If only the politician element could be eliminated from 
American affairs, we should look to a big advance in all 
the railway securities of the United States, for the railways 
are nearly all in better shape owing to the reconstructions 
that have taken place, and that the people have taken to 
heart the lesson of the recent bad times is evidenced by 
the reduction in the imports, which has turned the balance 
of trade for the time being largely in favour of the United 
States. If only Mr. M‘Kinley will devote his attention to 
a reform of the currency, we have little doubt that Ameri- 
can securities will have a considerable improvement ; but 
so long as he subordinates the currency question to the 
tariff, it is impossible to feel any confidence. None the 
less, students of the market notice that every fall is fol- 
lowed by a rapid recovery, and that points to the fact that 
—to use a market expression—the buying is better than 
the selling. Consequently, it will not be surprising if 
there is a decided turn for the better in the American 
market before long, especially as the traffics are once more 
beginning to show an improvement. 

South African mines have improved lately, and it is 
said that the Rand output for December will be the 
largest recorded. In addition the return of the Gelden- 
huis Deep Company for last month was very much better, 
and it is believed that the Deep Levels will after all fully 
justify the anticipations of the experts. From West 
Australia it is announced that the exports of gold for 
December amounted to 29,653 oz. against 530,874 oz. for 
November, while for the whole year the total is 
281,203 oz. compared with 231,512 oz. in 1895. This 
is not a startling increase, but it shows progress, and we 
still believe that when the difficulties of water and 
transport are overcome the West Australian goldfield 
will make a very creditable showing. Returning to 
South Africa, the Chartered Company notice 
that in consequence of the large outlay required for 
the speedy extension of the Bechuanaland Railway to 
Buluwayo and the construction of the connecting line 


gives 


between Chimoio, Umtali and Salisbury, it intends 
to issue at once the 500,000 shares—balance of the 
1,000,000 shares by which the capital was increased 


at the meeting held in November last. These shares will 
be issued to the shareholders pro raid at £2 a share, and 
we are glad to notice that there is no longer any question 
of a guaranteeing syndicate. 

The Crown Cork Company, Limited, has been formed 
as a parent company to acquire and work certain patents 
granted to William Painter for Crown Corks and Crown 
Cork Bottling Machines. The advantages claimed for the 
new system are that a cheap stopper is used, which can be 
thrown away after once using, and that a thin dise of cork 
is used to keep the stopper in place instead of the 
common india-rubber band, thus ensuring greater cleanli- 
ness. The capital of the Company consists of £200,000 
divided into 100,000 six per cent. Preference Shares and 
100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, of which two-thirds 
are now offered for subscription. The list closes on Tues- 
day for London and on Wednesday for country applications, 
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LORD ACTON’S RAREK SHOW 


VENUE announcement that the University of Cambridge 

has undertaken the publication of a modern history 
of the world comes as an unwelcome surprise to a good 
many people. The Pitt Press has hitherto steered clear 
of any sensational ventures and has generally confined its 
efforts to works the publication of which on the ordinary 
commercial basis would be hopeless. The new departure, 
therefore, meditated by the Syndics of the Press has re- 
ceived a good deal of criticism in various quarters, and it 
is to be feared that most of it is unfavourable to the pro- 
posed undertaking. 

How far the character of the new history is indicated 
by the official description of its aims and methods recently 
published in the Atheneum it is of course impossible to 
foretell; but Lord Acton is to be its editor and may fairly be 
held responsible for such sentences as the following : ‘ The 
annals of nations will be exposed at their point of junction 
with the central stream, where they cease to be inert and 
carry tribute to the common fortune of mankind and to 
the forces of advancing civilisation, Events, therefore, 
will follow (? be related) in the natural order of cause and 
effect, not in the merely outward order of place and 
time.’ It is possible to guess at the meaning of the first 
sentence and to apply the sanitary metaphor it contains. 
Before the end of the Middle Ages, at which epoch 
the new history will begin, nations, according to Lord 
Acton, lived in that date 
their different histories have run on common lines and 
have affected one another more closely than they did 
before: before their annals were as inert as the drainage 


barbarous isolation; since 


of our houses often is and never ought to be; now 
the forces of advancing civilisation roll as majestically 
us those streams which we suppose to be hidden under our 
roadways. The idea is a striking one, and though diame- 
trically opposed to such generalisations as Lord Acton’s 
predecessors were accustomed to indulge in, is no doubt 
worth being developed. But what is the meaning of the 
sentence about cause and effect? If the ‘order of place 
und time’ is merely ‘outward,’ will Lord Acton disclose 
effects due to subsequent causes? Is it really the case 
that causes usually act at a distance ? 
Macaulay’s as to how Red Indians were to scalp one 
another on the banks of the Hudson because Frederick the 
Great coveted Silesia rings in one’s ears; but are Lord 
Acton’s contributors going to take Lord Macaulay in his 


A passage of Lord 


most picturesque moments as their model? Time will 


furnish answers to these questions, and we are in fact 
quite satisfied to wait for them for ever if need be. But 
we fear that another question may receive a prompter 
answer, and that many readers of Lord Acton’s effusion 
may be inclined to say that though a man be a Regius 
Professor he may nevertheless be capable of writing 
nonsense. 

The most striking and, in some Ways, the most ominous 
part of the Athenvum’s announcement lies, however, in the 
list of names with which it closes. 
omitting one name frequently associated with Cambridge, 
and there are net more than three or four English names 
which could add to its respectability. But 
name of wonder is Lord Acton going to bring his team 
How will Mr. Rawson 


how in the 


into any kind of combined action ? 

Gardiner’s causes fit in with Mr. 
effects? and is it likely that the ‘chart and compass for 
the age to come’ constructed, say, by Mr. Morley, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, and Mr. Spencer Walpole, will be constant 
and legible? Dr. Sidgwick and Lord Wolseley may be 
able to combine ‘historic thought’ and ‘historic action,’ 
but we are afraid that Lord Acton will have to interfere a 


Fredeiic Harrison’s 
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good deal to ‘ proportion’ the two ingredients. As time 
isa merely ‘outward’ matter, Dr. Maitland can of course 
be profitably removed from the period in which he has 
done his most valuable work. But taking the thirty- 
seven enumerated writers, and dividing the eight thousand 
four hundred pages of which the work is to consist among 
them, it seems probable that the broth which Lord Acton’ 
cooks are to produce will be more curiously spiced than 
palatable. 

The fact is that the writing of history has hitherto been 
regarded as essentially a one-man job, and the more 
philosophic and the more universal the history is, the 
The most 
eminent and conscientious of men have sometimes been 


more impossible docs collaboration become. 


differ in matters of 


But supposing this difficulty to be overcome by 


known to 
fact. 
the philosophic indifference to fact which seems to |: 


their opinions as to 


characteristic of the new Cambridge historians, is any 


writer worth the ink he uses going to let his tracing 
of the march of ‘European intellect,’ ‘as it came sucees- 
sively under the dominant influence of religious, philo- 
sophic, political and scientific ideas, be interfered with by 
any other writer? As to all the members of Lord Acton’s 
distinguished team, we can safcly answer the question in the 
negative. ‘To take the simplest and most obvious case, it is 
the duty of the universal historian to trace the connection ot 
early Continental Protestantism and English Nonconformity 
of the seventeenth century, with the state of the religious 
establishments, of the newer nations and colonies of to- 
day. Can the gentleman to whom this task is entrusted 
be expected to make his account of the matter square with 
the views of the eminent persons who have to deal with 
the Thirty Years War, the Rebellion and Revolution in this 
The 
idea is absurd; and its absurdity demonstrates the use- 
lessness of attempting to combine hopelessly incompatible 
Dr, Creighton and Mr. Lecky are both dis- 


country, and the formation of the United States? 


elements. 
tinguished writers, but their distinction depends on those 
qualities which constitute their differences ; if they are to 
combine their work they must therefore lose their claim 
to our regard, or make their combination worthless. 
However many eminent men may contribute to the con- 
tents of one book, the riddles of history 1emain as inscrut- 
able as ever. Some of them may be solved by individuals, 
and if Lord Acton or anybody else considers himself 
capable of solving them all, nobody would wish to prevent 
him from making the attempt. But a combined attack by 
a cohort of mutual though benevolent antagonists is sure 
to fail, and cannot but produce either a lamentable waste 
of labour or the supply of a mass of that inferior work, 
of the production of which all writers when released from 
the responsibilities of individual publication are eapable. 
For these reasons we regret that the Cambridge Universit) 
Press has, under Lord Acton’s guidance, been led into a 
course which may enable it to make a striking addition to 
its advertisement sheets but cannot add to its permanent 
reputation. 


THE ZSCHILLE COLLECTION 


\W" have heard that there are people so wofully 

ignorant as to suppose that the visits of non-pur- 
chasers to sale-rooms are waste of valuable time and mere 
lazy loungings made solely to gratify an idle and objectless 
curiosity. It would be nearer the truth, if likewise some- 
what of a mistake, to call the auction-room the school of 


the art critic ; but it would scarcely be going beyond the 
truth to term it the university of the amateur. 

Not a little of the education of those most familiar wit) 
the best pictures, porcelain, faience, and decorative objects: 
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in this country, has been acquired in the galleries of 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods; and during the last 
week of the present month an opportunity is to be 
aforded of making a very interesting study of a different 
nature, in the same academy. Fine collections of arms 
and armour are rare, and that of Herr Richard Zschille of 
(Grossenheim, which was exhibited two years ago at the 
Chicago Exhibition, and will shortly be on view, is one 
We 
attention to it exclusively for the benefit of non-pur- 


which will well repay a ec ireful examination. call 


chasers ; for neither in buyers, nor in the intrinsic value 
of the ‘lots,’ do we take the slightest interest, beyond 
this that we should be glad to see some parts of it in the 
national collection at South Kensington. 

lew instruments have varied more in form, at different 
eriods and in different countries, than swords and daggers. 
Here will be found specimens from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, of many shapes and many names— 
basilards, foining estoes, two-handed swords, hand-and- 
a-half swords, Gothie Malchuses, schiavonas, falchions, 
rapiers, stilettos, cinquedeas, lansquenet swords, ear- 
daggers, sabres, cutlasses, hunting-swords, boar-swords, 
and executioners’ swords. In these, again, there are 
many variations in the pommels, the quillons, the grips, 
the edgings, the groovings, the ropings, the facetings, 
the flutings, the serratings, the knobs, the guards, the 
bars, the blades, and the pas dines. The engraving on 
some of the 
inscribed with the names of the twelve apostles, and a 


blades is remarkable. One rapier is 
sword destined for executions is engraved with a gallows. 
Among the curiosities in the way of daggers, is a stiletto 
which is hinged, and opens to form a pair of compasses. 
Maces, war-hammers, and battle-axes are interesting 
implements of ancient warfare ; and, although they would 
seem to be very early weapons, being in fact developments 
of the club of the savage, they were used in the seven- 
teenth century ; and a curious battle-axe, rapier, and small 
Hint lock pistol combined, made about the year 1700, 
will be found in this collection. There are some other 
‘combination-weapons’” of considerable curiosity. These 
take the peaceful form of pilgrims’ staves ; but they con- 
tain three secret bayonet-shaped blades for the use of 
pilgrims who might unite a little pugaacity with their 
piety. War scythes are quaint relics ofantiquity, of which 
Per- 


haps the most picturesque of all the old weapons are the 


half a dozen specimens will be exhibited and sold. 


various spears, pikes, halberds, spetums, and_ partisans. 
The extraordinary diversities in their heads, or blades, is 
very effective when several are grouped together, and their 
hafts are often very rich, being studded with gilt rivets, or 
covered with crimson velvet entwined with gold lace. 
Other embellishments are their red or blue tassels, mixed 
with gold or silver tinsel, between the blades and the 
liafts. 

If soldiers of the present day are inclined to smile at 
the old cross-bows or arbalests, they should remember 
that they were deadly and dangerous weapons. The 
short arrows, only a few inches long, which they propelled, 
came with tremendous force, and were known by the 
names of quarrels, bolts, or viretons. ‘The large cross- 
bow was a very expensive weapon ; in Spain a cross-bowman 
Was considered on a level with a knight, and elsewhere the 
large _cross-bow was often carried by a son of a knight, 
attended by one of his father’s retainers, who held a paviser, 
*r enormous shield made of osiers, in front of him. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. an Act of Parliament was passed, 
omplaining that ‘divers murders had been perpetrated by 
neans of cross-bows, and that malicious and evil-minded 
Persons carried them ready bent, and charged with quarrels, 


to the great annoyance of passengers on the highways. 
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The Act forbade any one to possess a cross-bow unless he 
owned lands worth at least £100 a year, which would have 
been equivalent to quite £1000 a year in these days; 
and even he was not to ride with one on the king’s 
highway, or to shoot with it within a quarter of a mile 
of a market-town. A fine of £20 was declared against 
any one else in whose house a cross-bow should be found. 

There is a peculiar attraction in ancient fire-arms, and 
they are well represented in the Zschille collection. 
lfackbuses, match-locks, wheel-locks, and early rifles will 
doubtless attract much attention and remind readers of 
that delightful old work, England’s T'rainings, etc., by 
‘Edward Davies, gentleman’ (1619), in which they were 
informed that ‘a souldier must either accustome himselfe 
to beare a peece or a pike: if he beare a peece, then he 
must learn to hold the same, to accommodate his match 
between his two foremost fingers and his thombe . . . (and) 
drie his pouder, if hee can in the sunne, first sprinkled 
over with aqua vitw or strong claret wine.’ We dare not 
trust ourselves to enter into details concerning the old 
fire-arms now to be exhibited, nor to describe their 
appurtenances in the shapes of powder-flasks, primers, 
cartridge-boxes, rifle-rests, and of a most singular ramrod, 
‘A wheel-lock 
made about 1600, will interest shooters, 
who will be pleased, too, with a ‘sporting rifle’ of the 
year 1680. Five cannons, the earliest of which is inscribed 
‘1507,’ are remarkable curiosities. 


powder-primer, and spanner combined. 
sporting piece, 


Warders’ horns, hunting horns and faleon-calls seem to 
take one back to feudal times, and the carving on some of 
the ivory horns will delight connoisseurs, as also will 
the bold carving on a saddle composed of polished deer- 
horn plates, probably made about the year 1400, Other 
saddles have richly engraved designs on steel or silver-gilt 
plaques. Hunting-coats, dog-collars, a whip, musical 
instruments and other relics of old English times vary the 
collection ; but probably most interest will be centred in 
The 


effect of armour in halls and corridors is so 


what we have not yet noticed-—namely, the armour. 
decorative 
great as to keep it always in request, but a genuine appre- 
ciation of really fine armour, such as that in this collection, 
requires an educated taste, or it might, indeed, be said that 
a careful study of the various specimens in this collection 
would in itseif be an education in armour. Most of the 
armour to be shown is of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and students of those times, with historians and 
artists, will have gala days during its exhibition. Visitors 
will enjoy and appreciate it much more if they will devote 
a little time beforehand to a careful investigation of Mey- 
rick’s Critical lnquiry into Antient Armour, or else of Grose’s 
History of Ancient Armour. It only remains for us to say 
that we have felt constrained to be silent as to the splendid 
workmanship on the arms and armour, the inlayirg, the 
the embossing and the damascening, lest we 
should appear to be advertising the merits of objects which 


engraving 


=) 


are, unhappily, to be sold by auction. That lamentable fact, 
however, need cause us no misgivings in our endeavour to 
vive pleasure by directing attention to what is certain to 
prove an exceptionally delightful and instructive exhibition, 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 


IX.-—-TOOTING 


( y’ inland courses there are those which Providence has 

manifestly intended for winter golf and those which 
are as plainly designated for the golfer’s summer resort, 
Of the number of these last is Tooting. 
heavy and through the length of the course winds a 
stream which a flippant man_ has called the ‘never-to- 
be-sufliciently dammed ’—whether with ‘n’ or 


The soil is rather 


© i cones 
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Graveney,’ for Graveney is the name of this portentous 
burn. The green could not dispense with it, since it serves 
as an excellent hazard for several of the holes; but what 
could be dispensed with is the marshy nuisance of its 
overflow, making the lower ground = of the course 
abominably damp. But of all greens that we know none 
is a better monument to the skill of hin—Tom Dunn, we 
believe—who laid it out ; for the highest and best-guarded 
knoll of the course has been used as a perfect ganglion of 
putting greens, with lines leading up to it in all directions, 
so that it has jocosely received the name of Clapham 
Junction, and yet the lines are so skilfully arranged that 
all collision is avoided, Here the greens are fairly dry, 
though elsewhere the course may be so sodden that a 
highly driven ball will often stick, and look at you in its 
loft. This is execrable—a justification, even, of execration 
—but it occurs only in the wet season. In summer, when 
other greens are hard baked to the consistency of the 
nether millstone, Tooting, which is indifferently called 
Furzedown (being a portion of the Furzedown estate) is 
delightful. The lies are good, the putting greens are true 
and velvety, and the elms in their wealth of foliage and 
the chestnuts in their pride of flower are things of beauty ; 
and, though the golfer grumbles when they stimy him, 
they give value to the straight drive and accurate approach, 
Before their occupation of Furzedown the members of the 
club used to play on Tooting Common, whence the strollers 
and nurse-maids have ousted them to the mutual advantage 
of the golfers and the public. Now the Tooting golfer plays 
on Sundays, with no fear of Common conservators before 
his eyes, for he enjoys the blessings of a private course. 

A tee shot, from before the comfortable club-house, 
avoiding a bunker on the left, and followed by a good 
brassey shot between trees on this side and on that, will 
put the ordinary good driver within an iron approach of 
the first green, which lies just beyond a fence. When the 
ground is very keen he may perhaps do greater things than 
this, but the measurements assume a normal softness of 
the soil. For the next, two drives may suffice to reach a 
green guarded by trees on the left. To the right is a 
hollow which has an attraction for the ball. Over a 
bunker, and avoiding «a slice into the railway on the right, 
a good tee shot to the third will find a lie whence a brassey 
shot, short of a fence, brings you within feasible reach of 
the first of the greens on the Clapham Junction. Whins 
guard the green, and the hole is well played in five. 
Next the drive is over a pond, with a ditch on the left of 
the line, and an iron pitch may put you home, ‘Then 
back, with a return ticket for Clapham Junction, to where 
the fifth green is ensconced in a hollow fringed by whins. 
Now down again to the lower, and indeed the lowest, 
ground of the course, where the green is most apt to be 
muddy. A drive and an iron shot may reach it, the latter 
pitching over a large pond. The seventh is a shortish 
hole, which a cleek or drive may reach, according to the 
wind. The shot is over the pond aforesaid, but the most 
moderate carry suffices to clear it ; and then comes a tee shot 
over some horse-chestnut trees of great beauty, at the right 
season of the year, which has to be followed by another 
drive, over a bunker, to a sloping green with a fence beyond. 
To the ninth hole a tee shot sliced may put you in the 
Graveney, but, escaping its perils, you should reach 
home with an iron approach across the bura which guards 
the green prettily. Then, for the tenth hole, back over the 
Graveney with the tee shot, with care again lest a slice 
put you into its waters, or at least into the grips that drain 
to it. A pulled ball may find a bunker, but a straight one 
gives aniron approach, over yet another bunker, to Clapham 
Junction again. Then a retura journey over the Graveney, 

with a good carry, has to be followed by an iron approach 
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across a ditch and fence. And now comes a long hole, of two 
drives and an iron, along the boundary line of the course, 
with hideous penalties for the sliced shot. The left hanq 
of the green is guarded by a pond, A bunker has to be 
earried by the drive to the thirteenth, and a strong iron 
shot will then reach the green which trees guard on the 
one side and a bunker on the other. The fourteenth offers 
an alternative—you may play short of a ditch or may 
heroically carry it. The bolder counsel, if successfully 
followed, puts the hole within reach of a second shot with 
the brassey, but if discretion governs the golf the second 
stroke will need to be supplemented by an iron approach, 
There is even a third course, to the left, but this is rather 
in the nature ofa counsel of perfection. Then the Graveney 
is crossed again with the drive, and an iron approach puts 
you, yet again, in the Clapham Junction, 0a a nicely 
undulating green. Back once more to the Graveney for the 
sixteenth hole; but this time the drive his to be short 
of the stream, and carefully played, besides, to avoid laying a 
stimy, with an elm tree, for the approach, which, lofting 
over the burn, puts you on the green. The seventeenth 
(so-called Oak Hole, from the great oak tree in its neigh- 
bourhood) may be reached witha gallant drive, but ditches 
to left and trees to right make straightness, as well as 
length, essential. For the last hole it needs to drivea 
high ball, to carry not only the river but the trees, and it 
the drive be very far as well as high, the green may be 
reached in one. 

It isa green where accuracy is at a premium, for the 
trees are a perpetual source of danger; yet the record of 
74 was made by one whose especial glory is the length ot 
his drive, Douglas Rolland, namely, in a match with Tom 
Dunn. More lately Mr. Frank Fairlie has equalled this, 
but it has never been beaten. ‘The approaches to Furze- 
down are various: by London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway to Balham, and thence by cab (two miles or so); 
by tram to Tooting from Westminster Bridge ; or, for those 
who live on the Underground, by the District Railway to 
Wimbledon, and thence to Tooting direct. All approaches 
to Tooting are good in the fine summer weather, for it is 
a pleasant and beautiful spot; in the winter and the wet 
there is not one which should not be avoided. 

Horvce Hurcityson, 


GOOD DR. WATTS 


Ss NBODY once defined a hymn as ‘ that which, being 
b But the definition is 
lor there is much that our modern 


written in verse, is not poetry.’ 
somewhat too wide. 
decadents write in verse which is neither a poem nor 
hymn. For 
the amount of poetry to be found in the average hymn is 
so small as to be almost a negligible quantity. It would o! 
course be absurd to deny that there are a certain numbet 
of hymns, perhaps a score, which are in the highest sense 
poetical, but that score is not to be found among the works 
of good Dr. Watts. Yet Dr. Watts has in a sense made 
good his claim to rank among the immortals. For though 
it is now some two centuries since he lived and wrote, h's 
works remain. The evil—or good—that he did lives after 
him. Itis probable that he is not so well known no# 
as he was sixty or seventy years ago when he was a stand- 
ing dish on Sundays and possibly on week-days too. Then 
he reigned supreme in the nursery and was often found in 
drawing-room and study. A few years later he was 
dethroned by Heber and the Heberians—Milman and the 
rest. Nowadays the place which knows him best is the 
second-hand book-shop where he is usually to be seen!" 
the Twopenny box. Such is fame! 
Yet Watts has some of the qualities of the true poet 
He has a luxuriant, even flamboyant imagination, — His How 


Yet there is a certain truth in the definition. 
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of language is abundant if somewhat wanting in variety, 
He is at times not lacking in force. You could hardly have 
a more tremendeus opening for a hymn than the following 
in the Camp-meeting or Salvation-Army style :— 
My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead ; 
What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed! 
Nor does a later stanza lack vigour : 
Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast, 
Amongst abominable friends, 
Herself a frighted ghost. 
But Dr. Watts never errs on the side of moderation in his 
descriptions. He rather delighted in horrors. Otherwise 
he would hardly have included—among his poems for 
children of all places—that verse which must have haunted 
the infant dreams of our forefathers :— 
There is a dreadful Hell 
And everlasting pains, 
Where sinners must with devils dwell 
In Darkness, fire and chains. 

It is perhaps fortunate, in this age of nerves, that the 
modern conception of a hymn suited for children is less 
terrific. But Watts was a true Calvinist in these matters, 
Kindly, amiable as his character appears in his poems, he 
yet could write— 

May I[ with those for ever dwell 
Who here were my delight, 
While sinners banished down to Hell 
No more offend my sight 
not only without a tremor but apparently with a sort of 
And yet the sentiment is almost 
diabolical, and one would have thought that some hint of 
regret for the destruction of the sinner might have mingled 
with the sanguine expectation of the saint. 

Dr. Watts will probably be remembered most by his 
poems for children, which are not all so awe-inspiring as 
the one quoted a little above. 


grim satisfaction. 


‘Let dogs delight’ and 
‘How doth the little busy bee’ have become household 
words, and ‘’Tis the voice of the sluggard’ deserves its 
fame, though Mr, Lewis Carroll's parodies have so de- 
moralised most of us that few, we suspect, could quote 
it from beginning to end without stumbling. ‘Tis 
the voice of the lobster’ and ‘How doth the little 
crocodile’ have nearly succeeded in doing what few 
‘Pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man,’ too, contains Jines which 
are hardly likely to be forgotten. But Dr. Watts was not 
always so successful even in his poems for children. He 


parodies can do—namely, ousting the originals. 


is occasionally only foolish when he meant to be arch and 
amusing, and he is sometimes only amusing where he 
meant to be impressive. 
What blest examples do I find 
Writ in the Word of Truth, 
Of children who began to mind 
Keligion from their youth! 
Cross words and angry names require 
To be chastised at school, 
And he’s in danger of Hell Fire 
That calls his brother ‘ Fool.’ 

Dr. Watts is quite Aristotelian in his conception of 
poetry. He never loses an opportunity for a little ‘ Pity 
and Terror.’ The rest of this hymn—or is it another 
one -—is perhaps equally terrifying to childhood-— 

But lips that dare be so profane 
To mock and jeer and scoff 
At holy things and holy men 
The Lord shall cut them off. 
When children in their wanton play 
Served old Elisha so 
And bid the prophet go his way, 
‘Go up, thou bald-head, go! 
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God quickly stopped their wicked breath 
And sent two raging bears 

That tore them limb from limb to death 
With blood and groans and tears ; 


but in this our good Doctor seems at moments dangerously 
near the border line which separates the grave from the 
Judicrous. Children, however, have a less keen ear for bathos 
than their elders. Like Dr. Watts himself, their sense of 
humour is only elementary. For the fact is Dr. Watts 
seems to have scarcely had a sense of humour atall. That 
is his great defect as a hymn-writer. He has a good ear 
for rhythm. He has an eye for a sounding phrase, a 
sonorous word, He has a luxuriant imagination. But 
the ridiculous is a sealed book to him. He does not know 
when he is being absurd. Otherwise he would never have 
written that immortal distich— 
The tulip and the butterfly 
Appear in gayer coats than I, 
which is to be found among the Poems for Children, or 
some of the verses which the curious may discover among 
his less known adult hymns. Such as the following : 
Ye British Isles, who read His love 
In long epistles from above 
(He hath not sent His sacred Word 
To ev’ry land)—Praise ye the Lord. 
or this : 
Behold, how siuners disagree, 
The Publican and Vharisee ! 

But instances might be multiplied indefinitely, and to 
any one who knows Dr. Watts the fact is too patent to 
need demonstration. Another defect of the good Doctor 
is that, like Hamlet, he is too full of quotations. And he 
never quotes correctly. Indeed, he does not try. He 
trims and alters his Biblical texts until under such rigorous 
treatment they fit in with his jolting, jog-trot metres, and 
most of them suffer wofully in the process. 
instance : 


Here is an 


Behold the wretch whose lust and wine 
Had wasted his estate, 

He begs a share amongst the swine, 
To taste the husks they eat ! 

Nobody whose taste in things literary was not hopelessly 
perverted would have dared to reproduce the beautiful 
story of the Prodigal Son, and distort the words to suit his 
miserable verses, while yet leaving just enough of the 
original phrases to recall the young man who ‘ wasted his 
substance in riotous living, ... who would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat, and 
no man gave cnto him.’ It is this habit of perverted 
quotation which constitutes Dr. Watts’s sin against the 
Light, and makes him, even to convinced hymn-lovers, 
almost unreadable. What his metrical version of the 
Psalms—or ‘Imitation’ as he prefers to call it—is like we 
do not know and have not dared to discover, We presume 
it was not he who wrote— 

Yea, blesséd shall the trooper be 
Who riding on his naggie 
Shall take thy children by the knee 
And throw them down the craggie! 
From internal evidence we should attribute this to some 
more Northern singer. 


FAUST 
()' thoroughly intelligent people who think they know 


Faust, even have seen it and appreciated it on the 
German stage, how many know or reflect that the cry of 
‘Heinrich! Heinrich !’’ is the conclusion of an episode 
only, and that the immense mystery foreshadowed in the 
Prologue in Heaven is barely touched in the First Part ? 
It is worked out in a tortuous and mystic way enough 
till one comes to the end, which is sufficiently clear; 


o eee ditew 
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and it is the ascent of Faust and the descent of Mephis- 
topheles beneath the rain of roses, which decides once 
for all the question that starts the play. This was well 
seen and noted by that poet and musician of genius, 
Signor Boito. His libretto is a masterpiece, not only in 
its writing, but also in that, although from its very plan it 
is disjointed, he manages to keep the thread of Goethe's 
great meaning unbroken throughout. He keeps the Prologue 
in Heaven, and he keeps the final scene of the Second 
Part (with a piece of ‘business’ which was probably, but 
unfortunately, inevitable for stage purposes), and though 
there is nothing actually to connect the two except the 
exquisite Sabba Classico, yet the poetry and the music 
seem by some subtle charm and passion to supply what is 
missing, as they undoubtedly show that Signor Boito has 
understood his author. 

With regard to the Prologue in Heaven it may be worth 
while to note that when the opera was first produced in 
London it was naturally found impossible to represent the 
figure of Der Herr enthroned among the clouds, and that 
whatever Signor Boito’s first feeling about the change 
may have been, when he actually saw the effect of the 
void space from which the mystic chorus is heard he was 
so impressed by the added solemnity that he declared the 
scene should never again be performed in any other way. 
This, at least, was the story, probable enough, current at 
the time in the operatic world. Before leaving Beito’s 
great achievement, there is another curious thing that may 
be noted in connection with it. Signor Nannetti was the 
first Mefistofele seen and heard in this country, and he was 

Not even M. Edmond de Reszke 
There was a subtlety as well as a 


incomparably the best. 
has come near him. 
convincing noveliy in his performance which was unmatch- 
able, and he had exactly the face and figure tor the part, 
which he sang to admiration. (We remember a young 
friend of ours hearing two old ladies sitting in the stalls 
behind him say to each other at the piercing whistle in 
the orchestra accompanying the ‘ fischio, fischio’ refrain—a 
whistle like a superhuman boatswain s—‘ How oddly he 
whistles!’ ‘Doesnt he?’) Signor Nannetti’s peering 
about inquisitively among the groups at the classical Wal- 
purgis Night, and his complete confusion at finding him- 
self an unrecognised nobody, made as fine a piece of comedy 
as one could wish to sce, and though it is in the text, no one 
has since attempted it. However, Signor Nannetti, after this 
unqualified success, rashly yielded to rash importunity 
and appeared as Mephistopheles in Gounod’s Faus/. The 
thing was a complete failure, and that not only because 
he was imperfect both in words and music, but also, or 
chiefly, because just as he had perfectly comprehended the 
Goethe-inspired Mefistofele of Boito so he failed to get 
any grasp upon the stagey though very effective fiend of 
Barbé and Carrier. It is more than likely that insuffi- 
cient rehearsals had something to do with it, and it is also 
likely that Signor Nannetti took the part out of good 
nature to fill up a gap. 
annals of opera. 

One great beauty of Boito’s opera lies however, in the 


Neither casc is unknown in the 


treatment of the Second Part of Fans! which was purely 
Goethe's creation, and the Faust Legend is, as we all know, 
concerned only with what is the First Part of Goethe’s play 
Whence did the legend 
That is not a question easy to answer in the 
case of any legend or myth, and in the case of Iaust the 
very heart of the mystery is the struggle between good and 
evil which may have been comment for men bef«re the 
days of the oldest records in stone or papyrus that we 
possess, ‘Therefore, must one be content with such side- 
lights as may illustrate the Legend’s march from Mar- 
lowe’s mighty line to Goethe. Some such side-lights, and 


as it is the whole of Marlowe’s. 
first spring ? 
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very curious and interesting lights they are, can be found 
in a book published just ten years ago, Mr. T. C. Hedder- 
wick’s translation of the German puppet-play of Doctor 
Faust (London: Kegan Paul). Mr. Hedderwick’s trans. 
lation— and he has taken the only’ version — that 
can be called veritable, discarding Simrock’s poetical 
embellishments, is excellent and well tasted, and it was no 
easy matter for translation. It is, however, in his intro- 
duction and notes that one finds a mine of information, 
Before picking out certain points in these it may be worth 
while to note that Dr. Hamm obtained the veritable 
version (belonging to the Puppet-Player Bonnescky) in 
two dubious ways—by taking down every word as best he 
could and by getting somebody else to bribe Bonnescky’s 
assistant. 
book, which was for two whole days in Dr. Hamm's 


Yet whence Bonnescky got the ancient text- 
7 ©& 


possession, is still a mystery. The important points 
which Mr. Hedderwick aims at proving, and practically 
proves, are —first, that in Mngland Faust remained a stock 
piece of the puppet-players ‘long after it had ceased to be 
an attraction on the stage of the regular theatres,’ and 
then that the German puppet-play was undoubtedly 
derived from the English one after this latter had given 
way to the superior attractions of ‘Punch.’ For this we 
have chapter and verse, as also for various facts in 
corroboration, such as the performance of a drama of [aust 
(no doubt Marlowe’s) given by English players in Germany 
Without going into all 


early in the seventeenth century. 
the multifarious evidence tending the same way be it 
enough to say that there seems every reason for tracing 
the German puppet-play through the English direct to 
Marlowe, and Lessing’s fragment and Goethe's 
complete wonder-work to the influence of the German 
‘Who would have thought the old puppets 


Yet there is scarce any 


puppet-play. 
had so much blood in them ?’ 
room for doubt. The correspondences between the Cer- 
man puppet-play and Marlowe are too close to be 
accidental, and though the statement may at first raise a 
smile it is perfectly true that by Marlowe ‘ Faust is trans- 
lated into a heroic figure ; in the Puppet-play he is cast in 
the same mould,’ while in the Volksbuch he is a mere vul- 
gar juggling quack. ‘To take one other instance, the fateful 
striking of the bell in Marlowe’s scene is faithfully repro- 
duced in the Puppet-play, and the over-fanciful may if they 
choose trace its influence in one of Gretchen’s passionate 
utterances in the prison scene. And so in fine, strange as 
it may be, it would seem that the great legend, starting no 
doubt with Teutonic origin, became an English possession, 
dropped from the [English stage to the puppet-booth, 
thence reached Germany again, and from the German 
puppet-booth rose to the grandeur which Goethe gave to 
it. It would be a thousand rities that Lessing's fine 
fragment was never completed, but for the one considera- 
tion that it might have stood in Goethe's way. 


REVIEWERS AND REVIEWED 


( (RILICS always mention Aristotle with respect. He 
J is, t 


o talk metaphorically and familiarly, the rich 
uncle of genteel but humble homes, the heirlvom which 
connects a decayed family with greatness in the past. 
Aristotle was a critic, The most popular author cannot 
deny the fact, even when he or she is most loud in de- 
nouncing the state of criticism at the present day. But if 
Aristotle was a critic, what is a reviewer? ‘This is « conutr 
drum which admits of no specific solution. We are all 
familiar with the statement that the critics are thc 
have failed in literature and art. Evenif that were tru 
critics, it certainly could not be said of reviewers, many of 
whom have never failed in anything except in the noble 
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effort to make both ends ineet. You might say that a 
reviewer is often one who presumes to pass judgment on 
what he has neither the inclination nor the ability to pro- 
duce himself. The same might be said of the most com- 
petent judge in the criminal courts, and is therefore no 
answer atall, Or you might simply say that a reviewer is one 
who has the hardihood and takes the opportunity to pub- 
lish his opinions or convictions about the work of some one 
else either for pleasure or profit, or for both. And there 
seems to be no great harm in that in a free country. Mr, 
Saintsbury says in this month’s Blackwood that he enjoyed 
reviewing when he was a reviewer; but obviously he might 
not have enjoyed it, and yet been as good a reviewer as he 
was. Enjoyment has nothing to do with it. Authors, no 
doubt, imagine that it must be a great pleasure for re- 
viewers to read their books, and that the pleasure is in- 
creased with the opportunity to say something nasty about 
what they have enjoyed. On the other hand, authors con- 
sole themselves with the thought that if the reviewers do 
not like their books, the fault is not the author’s. Yet 
again the authors will harden their hearts against a hostile 
reviewer with the comfortable reflection that if six of the 
miserable species have damned their book, other six have 
praised it. Accordingly, they despise reviewing generally, 
while admitting that some reviewers may be of a little use 
inthe world. But why should authors be considered at 
all when reviewers are under trial? ‘There is no reason 
at all why they should, except that they insist upon it. 
Authors are a trying race. They insist upon being re 
viewed, and unless they are praised they turn round and 
abuse the reviewers as if they were so many pickpockets. 
‘He who steals my purse steals trash,’ they cry, excitedly, 
though there may be some exaggeration in the statement 
sometimes ; ‘but he who steals my book’s good name steals 
that which not enriches him, except to the extent of a few 
dirty shillings, but makes me poor indeed.’ Not the book, 
mark you! Itis as good as ever, but the author is the 
poorer. You may take it, then, that the chief complaint 
against reviewers, so far as there is any—and the rumour 
of it may very well be exaggerated —comes from the 
authors who are reviewed unfavourably. The absurdity of 
the situation is at once apparent from the author's point 
of view. 

But reviewing is not a matter exclusively aflecting the 
reviewer and the authors reviewed. ‘The public is also 
implicated. An author may be heartily damned by the 
majority of reviewers, and yet the public will buy, read, 
and enjoy, And an author may be much praised by the 
majority of reviewers, and yet the public will neither 
read, buy, nor enjoy. These are extreme cases, and prove 
little beyond the fact, which was surely never doubted, 
that neither reviewers nor authors have quite succeeded 
in pocketing the public. There are many well-educated and 
intelligent people, however, who look to the reviewer to 
give thei a trastworthy hint about what is going on in the 
literary world, and they are more frequently misled by too 
Nuch praise than by too much blame of a book or author, 
Now, it must be admitted that all reviewers are not sincere 
and trathful with themselves when they combine in praising 
« comparatively new author in terms which would not be 
higgardly were they applied to the masterpiece which has 
‘tool the test of time. Ina case like this it is obvious 
that the reviewers are pricked by the same instinct which 
makes a flock of sheep follow its leader in a blind rush. 
Such phrases as ‘a triumph of art,’ ‘a masterly achieve- 
ment,’ ‘told with astonishing restraint,’ ‘Mr. So-and-So is 
the master of a siyle at once simple and strenuous,’ ‘all 
the characters in this astonishing book are powerfully con- 
ceived and convincingly presented,’ ete. ete. ete., occurring 
with almost mechanical regularity in a dozen or so reviews 
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the public may be excused it they are tempted to exclaim 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw, ‘Whaur's yer Wully Shakespeare 
noo?’ And there is a considerable portion of the public 
which likes to be esteemed literary. A book praised in 
those and similar terms will probably have a vogue for a 
short time till another book appears and is similarly ex- 
tolled, and the new ‘triumph of art’ supersedes the one 
now six months old Excessive praise is very cheap now- 


alays, and swelled heads are consequently very numerous. 


For this the reviewers must take the entire blame. And 


it is not to be wondered at if the authors who pine for a 
little praise and are denied it grow bitter at the reviewers 
who can be so lavish with it, often with such little reason. 
In time also the public becomes inured against those 
cheap phrases which at one time could stir in them 
what they imagined was a purely literary enthusiasm. 
In one paper recently it was announced with the 
utmost gravity that three new poets had been discovered 
or had discovered themselves in the year that is now 
fed. Some of their ‘new’ poetry was quoted at some 


length, and probably only the literary members of the 


public, who take their cue from the reviewers, could 
possibly have imagined that the poetry was anything but 


second-rate verse. Yet many a middling bard has been in 


this manner boomed, and no one to blame for it but the 
reviewers. 

Reviewers, however, have something to say about them- 
selves which is worth paying attention to. They will 
tell you that reviewing is an art, and a fine one, tou ; that 
when they praise a book they do it conscientiously and 
with a view to help the author by generous acknowledg- 
ment; that it is absurd of contemporaries to say that the 
praise is excessive—posterity is the judge of that. They 
will assure you that they have to read so much trash that 
when a well-written and able book comes their way they 
are almost reduced to tears of thankfulness. As for the 
charge of ‘slating’ which is preferred against them they 
will retort that a reviewer is only human and that if a 
fool writes a bad book he deserves punishment at the 
hands of those who have been compelled to read what lie 
was not compelled to write. As for the authors who write 
as specialists upon particular subjects and who claim that 
an ordinary reviewer is not qualified to criticise what he 
does not understand so well as they do, the ordinary 
reviewer replies that he is probably more capable of under: 
standing the book than the majority of the public for 
which it is intended and for whom he writes. And for 
the matter of that any editor in London will tell you that 
experts are the very worst reviewers possible. They are 
so anxious to parade their own knowledge, they are so eager 
to detect the least technical error, they have such a rudi- 
mentary idea of how to express themselves in clear and 
simple English, that their reviews are the most unreadable 
things in the world. Ignorance is doubtless a bad thirg 
in a reviewer, but for once that a reviewer has been 
convicted of error how often has he been the means of 
convicting an author, not only of ignorance, but of crass 
stupidity. Reviewers have a thankless task, and if some- 
times they score and chalk it up on some luckless author's 
back it is little pleasure they get out of it, being for the 
most part an anonymous race. Yet the author will not be 
convinced but that the reviewer had some personal spite 
against him. ‘The vanity of authorship is one of the 
most featherheaded vanities of life. It is positively 
ridiculous at times, the manner in which an author will 
complain of the treatment he has received from one of 
whom he knows nothing and whose opinion he in- 
directly asked when he sent out his book for review. You 
would think to hear some of them talk that it was a 


virtue in itself to produce a book, as if anew book like a 
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new-laid egg must needs be fresh and nourishing. It is 
not too much to say that seventy-five per cent. of the 
books published every year are little less than literary 
crimes, and the percentage would be higher still were it 
not for the reviewers who discharge their very uninteresting 
task with remarkable impartiality and good temper. 


PLAIN LIVING AND TALL TALKING 
OF BUTCHING 

. — said Mr. Willett, with a meditative drawl, 

4 ‘eece, thur’s a thing ur tu about butching ez a 
man hez to larn. Fur butchers bae turrabul rawgues. I 
never knawed by a butcher ez wouldn't chate yu ef a 
culd. Yu zae, you kill a bullock right down ‘n taek off 
his faet ’n his haed, ’n the rest’s his carcase. Wal, yum 
gawt tu trust tu the butcher tu knaw how much ut 
weighs, ’n ef yu gaw tu scales yurself he'll be cuttin’ off 
strags ‘n bits ‘n smicksmats all roun’ tu save a ounce or tu 
off the weight ez ’e’s bought un at; ‘n all that thur gets 
thrawn in.’ 

The student was properly scandalised. 

‘Thur’s ways ’n ways o’ cuttin’ off a head tu.’ 

The student could remember Gilbert Clay and Rudolf 
with his snuffbox at once for confirmation. 

‘Yu ken cut ut slantin’ uppards so’s tu lave more tu the 
haed, ur the tother way; ur yu ken have a joint ur tu tu 
the haed, ez dawnt belawng tu ut, ’n cut un off lower down. 
They Il du that, ’n ut all maens zummut; ‘n ef yum not 
thur when ’e cawms tu open un, instead o’ cuttin’ un 
straight down along the chest ‘e’ll cut a little tu wan side, 
’n then along the tother side, ’n taek that strip out o’ the 
middle tu hisself, so’s yu knaw nawthen ’tall about ut. 
Fur yu can't tell whether ‘e’s cut ut straight or not when 
yu cawm tu zae un hangin’ up. ‘N ’tez not a bit of use 
yur tellin’ ‘n argifyin-—yu mowt sa well ’oller tu a ‘addick. 
Yu zae, thur bae tu ways o’ dalin’ wi’ a butcher. Either 
‘e buys the bullock ez ‘e stan’s ’n pays saw much fur un, 
ulse ’e buys the carcase at saw much a score accordin’ tu 
the butcher's maet tu ut when ’e cawms tu weigh un. 
Zame way wi’ shaep, a butcher ’Il buy a lot tu a time off 
of yu, reckonin’ the half o’ what ’e considers they’m 
weighin’ ez they stan’, ur ’e’ll agree tu pay by the score 
when they’m clayned. ’N ut taeks a bit o’ calkilation tu 
knaw which ez the best way. 
their halves, zum ‘Il weigh more, ’n yu’ve gawt to knaw 
ezackly whether ‘tez worth yur while tu gaw tu scales wi’ 


Fur zum shaep wawn't gaw 


un ur let ’ee buy un right off. A ram lamb, now, gets away 
raky like ’n wawn’'t gaw his halves, not like a little fat yaw 
lamb, ez yu ken reckon ‘Il bae a few poun’s awver fur 
certain. “N whichever way yu dale by yum pretty well 
zure tu be ’ad. Aw! butching’s a fine trade. 
’e gets thrawn in.’ 

The student did not see. 

‘Why, explained Mr. Willett, ‘the awffal off of a bullock’s 
wurth fefty shillun, ’n more, ef yu cawm tu reckon ut up, 


Zae what 


’n ’e dawn’t maek ee naw drawback fur that.’ 

With some diffidence the student inquired what this 
terrific term included. 

‘Wal—first thur’s his hide wi’ the tail awn—the tail o’ 
course gaws tu the man az buys the skin, Thet’s why you 
can’t never get a ox-tail from a butcher without a macks 
arrangement fur yu to hev un—then thurs his haed, ’n his 
tongue, ‘n his chaeks, ’n his liver, ‘n his heart, ’n the 
kidneys, ’n the skirts awn; ’n the curture fat alawn’ll 
weigh from eighty tu a hundred weight. ’N all that 
thur’s put o’ wan side, ’n gaws tu the butcher ez his per- 
guisite, ez you mowt zay. Nor ’e dawnt pay ee direckly 
neither, nawt fur a fortnight ur thrae waeks after killing. 


Saw’s ’e gets paid avore yu du. Why, a butcher ken 
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Thur bain’t naw man’s better off'n a 


start on five poun’. 
’N thet’s what 


butcher. Always the best o’ maet tu ate. 
we live for in theece world, a bellyful.’ 

Various qualities render apothegms incontrovertible, 
Mr. Willett’s was suddenness. Before the student could 
recall Dr. Tanner, or even St. Simon Stylites, he went 
on: 

‘I’d ez sune bae a butcher ez any wan. Luke at the 
profit ’e maeks. Why he ken zell zame price ez ‘e buys 'n 
maek a profit, ’n less’n thet. °N luke at the stuff ‘ell buy 
off of yu far nex’ tu nawthen, ‘n zend away tu Lunnon, ur 
zum place, ez prize mutton, ‘Tez tu his int'rest tu dale 
wi ut. Theze yur little ole raymes ‘n shammucks 0 shaep 
ez yu zae gawn about, properly starved-—’e ken afford fur 
tu give ee a penny a poun’ moor fur thrae of un ez a culd 
fur tu fat wans. ‘FE gets thrae skins, yu zae, ’n sax legs 0 
mutton ‘stead o’ fower big wans, ez is ‘arder tu zell. 'N 
skins bae all tu wan size. Aw’ they buys un warth the 
money, butchers du. 

‘But they’m nawt content wi’ a fair profut then. They'll 
buy a lamb off of yu, a fat wan zay, ’n hang up wan o’ their 
awn in the shop fur yu tu zae, ‘n try ‘n pay yu fur thet; 
'n ef they’m payin’ eleven punce ur a shillun a poun, ‘n 
thur’s a diffrunce o’ ten ur twalve poun’ betwane the lam) 
ez yu sawld ‘n what ’e says bae yurs, ut sune mounts up 
tu a middling penny, I ken tell ee. “N all such dirty tricks 
ez thet, wot yu can't prove against un, though yu knaw fur 
certain they ll bae chatin’ yu. 

‘Saw Lallus gets un tu buy right off o° mae, money 
down, ef I ken; ’n taek my awn judgment ez tu wota 
steer had ought tu weigh, ’n wot ’e'll vatch. ’N ‘tez a gude 
plan zumtimes, ef ’e’s by way o’ bein’ a sporting card, tu 
lay a bet on wi the daler. Ef I wawnt a little more’n 
wot ‘e's willin’ tu give I bet ee half a crown a'll weigh wot 
I sez a weighs. Ut maeks ee more ready 'n aeger like tu 
du a dale—fur tu shaw mae I'm a liar, I suppawse—’n then 
o course I lose my bet, when ut cawms tu weighin’, but I 
gets what I harsk fur, ur thurabout ; ’n I put thet ‘n thet 
tugether, yu zae, saw’s et dawn’t cawm out I'm a loser.’ 

Mr. Willett smiled so complacently, and crossed his legs 
and locked his fingers in front of his waistcoat, slipping a 
little lower in his armchair the while, with so easy and 
confident an air of supremacy in Mr. Pope's ‘ proper study, 
that the student immediately fell to adapting the method 
recommended to all sorts of hypothetical transactions in 
Paternoster Row. But Mr. Willett would go no farther 
than Smithfield. 

‘Tez my opinion,’ he said, ‘ thet they Londoners dawnt 
knaw what they du ate. D'yu think ez they'd ate Febooary 
mutton quite sa aisy like, ef they was to cawnsider what 
becomes o’ all the yaws ez die lambing time? Yu wawnt 
find a farmer ’Il touch ut, I'll warrant. ’N mebbe yu zaed 
on the paper about theece yur anthrax, ez brawk out a bit 
agone, T'awford way. Wot made un pack the carcase off 
‘n sich a ‘urry fur, afore the vet’rinary cawmed, I wawnt 
tu knaw? Wot become of ut, eh? Dad any wan tell un 
up tu Lunnon ez how twenty more wuz ordered tu bae 
buried in quicklime, nawt tu days aftward ? 

‘Not but what ‘tez all fair ‘nough tu zend up a bullock 
ur a shaep ez yu knaws ez got nawthen wrong wi un, wel 
ken du any wan an injury. Fur instance, ef I've agawt # 
shaep ez is ready fur killin’ amost, ’n ‘er ‘appens tu get 
the scour, ur inflammation tu ’er lungs, ur any such things 
ez thet, ’tez best fur mae tu kill’n right off, while 'er's fat. 
Ulse I shud hev to kape her in maet, while hers bad ‘n 
losin’ weight, ez must bae all fed up again avore her Il bie 
fit tu kill aftward. °N nawbody’s the worse, nawt I knaw 
by. 

‘I ken mind wan time ez I had a cow wi’ milk fever, | 
spent the whawle night maekin’ up my mind ef ‘twas best 
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fur tu kill her ur zend for the vet’rinary, ’n when he 
cawmed he tipped me the wink ez how ut wawn’t naw 
use tryin’ tu save her. But I allus mistrusted ’e ’n the 
butcher wur a bit tu friendly like, ’n I sez tu myself ez I’d 
suner her died, then hev her killed like that yur. Herd 
allus abin a vurra gude milker, yu zae. But her didn’t die, 
her did’nt, ’n the vet’rinary never cawmed near my place 
agen, though ’e dudn’t think small ’tetties of ’isself, neither. 
I'd had enough of ’e. Yu zae they’m a bit tu smart zum- 
times. They dawn’t cawnsider all a farmer hez tu bear’n 
his mind avore he ken du business. ‘Taek a lees cow now. 
I've agawt tu reckon up whether her'll pay fur fattenin’ 
ur whether ‘tez best tu kape her a milker, ur zell her right 
off. Zum cows Il bae gude milkers till they’m past fat- 
tenin’. Yu hev tu knaw, ’n ef ’twull pay fur fattenin’ ur 
not, tu.’ 

Given a cow of a certain age, would not her toughness 
be against her? the student asked. 

‘()' course her’s tough, tough ez tripe,’ said Mr. Willett ; 
‘but then, ef yu starve her like fur tu ur thrae months 
avore yu gaw fur tu fatten her, ’n aftward faed ’er up, 
her'll graw like ole fun, ’n put on new maet fast, ez is all 
sa fresh ’n saypy like yaffer’s. Not but wot yu ken tell 
the difference,’ he added plausibly for qualification. 

And what was the best beef ? 

‘The best I like’s maiden yaffer.’ 

And mutton ? 


‘Yaw ‘ogg.’ Gray Hewirr, 


THE NEW GALLERY 


. ee years have passed since the works of Mr. Watts 
\) were gathered together in the old Grosvenor Gallery, 
and since then the indefatigable painter has added many 
pictures to the list, and has developed his most prominent 
tendencies in art. He was always inclined to allegory, 
mysticism, and painting conceived on a colossal scale. 
The Good Samaritan, presented to Manchester, was an 
instance of a rather early picture containing vast sturdy 
figures larger than life, and painted in sombre hues of 
conventionalised colour. But Mr. Watts’s later work is 
vaguer and more remote from actuality, while it is even 
yet vaster in conception and fuller of a strange dreamlike 
grandeur. Mr, Watts, except when he follows his favourite 
Titian pretty closely, as in Zhe Childhood of Jupiter, 
cares little for well-made elegance of figure, and perhaps 


as little for dainty quality of paint, subtle precision of 


workmanship, or the expressive language of brushwork. 
Yet his painting is seldom devoid of emotion, and that 
emotion comes legitimately from pictorial qualities, not 
merely from literary associations connected with religious, 
moral or allegoric subjects. J. F. Millet was also careless 
about cultured drawing-room beauty of type, and more 
often than not his painting looked as rugged and unkempt 
as that of Mr. Watts, Millet, too, could charge his work 
with emotion, and yet we feel conscious of a vast difference 
between the aims of Millet and Mr. Watts. Millet inspires 
awe; his work may be rugged, but it is bold and mighty 
in silhouette as a figure by Michael Angelo. Yet this startling 
breadth is all significant of observed fact; it is never an 
empty flourish of style. It conveys a way of looking ; 
now it shows the exact importance of a figure in solitude ; 
now it emphasises an effect of air and light; and now it 
quickens, by surrounding harmony and simplicity, one’s 
apprehension of a pose, a gesture, a swift movement of the 
body. The very mystery and awe in a Millet spring from 
the natural emotion, solemn or strange, of the scene 
depicted. Millet acts upon the landscape like night, not 
changing but merely enhancing the relative importance 
of the main masses. The emotion of a canvas by 
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Mr. Watts is less natural than this. His presentation of a 
thing is not so much the natural aspect of the thing enhanced 
by art as an effect of treatment imposed upon the subject. 
In looking at the great canvases of the North Room in the 
New Gallery one seems haunted by terrific ghosts, and one 
lives in a feverish dream or in the scenes of a prodigious 
nightmare. Here vast figures tower up in huge canvases 
with the majesty not so much of figures as of rude form- 
less rocks half seen in the fogs of a lurid coppery after- 
glow. Itis open to any one to like this over-vaulting imagi- 
nation which strains at the inconceivable and the fantastic 
and neglects the structure and the emotions of the real ; 
but at least it is not meat for every day, and it tries a 
normal digestion considerably. 

Even the most unnatural of these pictures are efforts of 
a great and sincere man and far removed from cheap 
anecdote or the commercial painting of pathetic and amus- 
ing trivialities. Mr. Watts however is not always occupied 
in translating dreams ; he sometimes tries to give shape to 
nature in pictures and more particularly in portraits. Here 
we meet him on open ground in a position plainer to the 
senses and intellect. He has a more definite task before 
him, and he gives us in the thing painted a certain stan- 
dard whereby to measure his success. He paints Mr. 
George Meredith or Mr. Walter Crane; he gives us a 
chance to see how he uses nature, what he looks at, and 
how he conveys its character to us. First, then, he is as 
accurate as most men about the drawing of the head, and 
he usually presents it unencumbered by accessories and 
pitched at a comfortable lowness of tone. This suits his 
style of work, which is tentative; for it allows him plenty 
of room to worry at the modelling, and it discreetly covers 
his tendency to dirtiness of colour. Secondly, Mr. Watts in 
portraiture as in other work is full of emotion and senti- 
ment ; and by feeling he contrives to render the character 
of his sitter rather than by sheer subtlety of modelling. 
His heads are pervaded with expression, and yet they are 
not shaped by the logical action of light with anything like 
the magically illusive power of Velasquez, On the con- 
trary the handling of Mr. Meredith’s portrait is fumbled 
anyhow, and yet the paint speaks eloquently enough of 
expression if not of structure seen under real light. Mr 
Crane’s portrait seems to us the top of Mr. Watts’s art if 
not the height of his imagination. In fact one may call 
it the finest of his work that is well and sanely executed. 

When Mr. Watts is not inspired by sentiment his art 
and his observation alone will not preserve him from 
disaster. In such acase some men might fail to give us a 
fine portrait, but they would give us a good picture. Not 
so Mr. Watts, and, when he has lost enthusiasm for the 
sitter, he has lost interest in shapes, the courage to model 
and all love of real light. Then he gives you hardnesses 
that quarrel with the ensemble, sharp edges to noses, 
tight passages of weary labour in the midst of what should 
be flooded with light. Other peculiarities flavour one’s 
enjoyment of the pictures with a taste of rudeness and 
ugliness in the execution. Such are spotty colouring, 
rope-like handling, curious lapses into coldness in the 
midst of a warm key, passages of careless or eccentric 
modelling, and in some of the earlier canvases an astound- 
ing descent of the style into triviality ofdetail. But in 
spite of these occasional blots we know that in Mr. Watts 
we have to do with one of the greatest imaginations that 
have appeared in England during this century, if we except 
Turner, whom he somewhat resembled. When we call 
these two men imaginative we do not mean thereby to 
call them especiaily artistic, for we have seen others who 
could make a much more artistic use of their ideas than 
either of them. Moreover, in so far as Turner followed 
Claude and Watts followed Titian, they were neither of 








them so original as Constable, who saw nature. Nothing 
can be said against those who learn technique from the 
old masters, but those who borrow their eyes pursue a 
dangerous course. Did not Turner, as well as Mr. Watts, 
accept the vision rather than the technique of the old 
school? For this reason only we might think well of those 
strange later dreams of Turner and those colossal imagina- 
tions of Mr. Watts’s latest period. R. A. M.S. 


THE THEATRES 

, inde > is not a strikingly original play, but it 

evidently possesses certain elements which go so 
far towards forcing success that even now, after a lapse of 
a good many years, it has not lost its popularity and shows 
very few signs of the wear and tear of age. Revived at 
the Criterion, as a stop-gap during Mr. Wyndham’s 
absence, this comedy of intrigue of the hide-and-seek 
order, being cheerful and uncommonly well acted, 
draws fairly well. Miss Annie Hughes is an actress 
who has the courage to be herself upon the stage and to 
use her natural voice and manner with considerable 
artistic effect. Her Betsy is brisk and breezy, and 
quite as clever in another way as was that of Miss 
Lottie Venne, who created the part. She was espe- 
cially excellent in the celebrated hair-brushing scene— 
by far the most original episode in the piece. Mr. 
James Welch, who in certain characters is so admirable, 
is aot good as Mr. Samuel Dawson. He is not sufficiently 
unctuous, and is occasionally quite mechanical in the 
manner in which he delivers himself of the superabundant 
asides in which the part abounds. Mr. H. J. Barnes is an 
excellent Captain M’Manus, and the Adolphus of Mr. 
Aubrey Boucicault is full of humour. etsy may therefore 
be safely recommended to those who enjoy a hearty laugh 
without giving themselves much trouble to think. It 
certainly is a great deal funnier and truer to nature than 
Little Eylof or Pilgrim’s Progress, which latter piece, as we 
predicted, has progressed off the stage entirely and closed 
the Olympic. 

Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s dramatisation of Dickens's delight- 
ful story, ‘ Boots at the Hollytree Inn,’ is quite admirable. 
The pretty idyll of the child lovers of ten and eight, who 
start by coach for Gretna Green, there to be clandestinely 
married, and who fall asleep in the old Inn instead, is told 
by Dickens with inimitable humour: and Mrs. Beringer 
has adhered as closely as possible to the original dialogue, 
so that the little play, which serves as a curtain-raiser at 
Terry's to The Eider Down Quilt, goes without a hitch from 
start to finish, Master Stewart Dawson is a very natural 
and amusing impersonator of boys’ parts, and plays 
the chivalrous little hero with remarkable freshness 
and charm; and tiny Miss Valli Valli as the heroine 
proves to be far more interesting on the stage than she is 
in her well-known drawing-room impersonation and imita- 
tions. Mr. George Belmore gives a thoroughly Dicken- 
sonian version of the part of Jabez Cobb. The scene in 
the Inn is in every way excellent, and with its oak panel- 
ling, its ruddy fire and its glimpse through the diamond 
panes of the big old-fashioned window, of a low lying 
landscape buried in the snow, isa perfect realisation of the 
scene described by the immortal author of Pickwick. The 
Lider Down Quill, a new comedy by Mr. Tom Wotton, in 
itself is poor stuff based on a plot as old as the hills—but 
it is exceedingly well acted, especially by Miss l’anny 
Brough, who is quite beyond praise as the heroine. She 
worked—as she always does for her author—with a will, 
and scored for him and herself a success which is likely to 
endure. Never has this clever actress been in better form, 
more bustling or more keenly conscious of her own sense 
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of humour, extracting fun and provoking laughter where 
aless skilful actress would simply have proved dull and 
unprofitable. Miss Enid Spencer Brunton, although over 
dressed, as the lady-secretary is bright and alert enough, 
and so is Miss Audrey Ford. Mr, De Lange as the waiter 
is uncommonly funny—recalling, by the way, not a little, 
and yet without trace of imitation, Mr. Arthur Roberts, 
Although Mr. Arthur Playfair has not much to do, he does 
that little well. Zhe Kider Down Quilt, which is very 
inoffensive, is worth seeing—-we commend it to all and 


sundry. R. D, 


Erratum.—We regret that in our last number the name 
of Miss Margaret Halstan, playing at the Adelphi, was 
inadvertently printed as Marguerite Hillstone. Miss 
Halstan is the young lady whose exceptionally successful 
début we recorded with so much pleasure. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


PYNHERE are certain editors of daily and of weekly news 

papers to whom I take the liberty of being grateful. 
I mean those gentlemen who have so considerately refused 
to bore their clients with jejune ‘summaries of the year.’ 
There is, perhaps, no reading much more dreary than that 
which is supplied by this species of journalistic stock- 
taking. Who wants to be reminded of everything one 
has had to go through during the preceding twelvemonth ° 
Apart from the fact that the year is a purely arbitrary 
division of time, without any significance whatever, there is 
the tedium, the irritating tedium, of being asked to_ par- 
take of what Scots call ‘ cauld kail made het again.’ Is it 
not bad enough that we should have had to wade through 
so many masterpieces (they are all masterpieces nowa- 
days) during 1890? Why should we be expected to wade, 
so soon, through a list or analysis of volumes which we have 
not yet had time to forget? I note that the duty of 
‘ touching off’ the chief books of 1897 in the .leademy has 
been assigned to Mr. E. K. Chambers, who must be con- 
gratulated on the courage, not to say the confidence, dis- 
played in the attempt to cover so large a space of ground. 
Mr. Chambers, I should say, must be a young writer, for 
only a young writer, surcly, could possess such splendid 
temerity. Mr. Chambers seems to have begun his literary 
eareer in 1891, when he published, it appears, a brochure 
on The History and Motives of Literary Forgertes. 1 am 
not aware that there is any other publication for which he 
is entirely responsible. 

In this column the other day I ventured to doubt the 
utility of the ‘booksellers’ reports’ published from time to 
time in Zhe Bookman and elsewhere. I am _ now glad to 
see that my view is confirmed by so excellent an authority 
as ‘C, K. S.’ of the J/lustrated London News, Says Mr. 
Shorter: ‘The thing is utterly misleading. It is within 
my positive knowledge that one very expensive book, of 
which there were only seven hundred and _ fifty copies 
printed for sale in this country, was marked down as having 
a great sale by all the big provincial booksellers, while «t 
the same time another book, of which I had the clearest 
evidence that ten thousand copies had been sold, did not 
appear in a single list. The fact is that booksellers sell 
what they stock, and what a_ particular bookseller in 
Manchester or Glasgow stocks largely is often a matter 
of his more or less amiable relations with this or that 
firm of publishers, or even with the publisher’s traveller. 
Let us, therefore, have no more of these ‘booksellers 
reports,’ which, as a matter of fact, are worse than 
useless, 

A prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country. Ihave just been reading in a Scots periocical 
an amusing account of a general meeting of shareholders 
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in ‘The Kailyairderies, Limited,’ supposed to be held on 
January 12, 1898, Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Bart., in the 
chair, supported by Lord Drumtochty (formerly known as 
‘fan Maclaren’), Lord Crockett, Mr. J. M. Barrie (now 
\I.P. for Forfarshire), and so on. 


The chairman an- 
nounces that during the past year Lord Drumtochty has 
published a new volume called When the Kye come Hame, 
and has delivered his lecture on ‘The Decay of Scots 
Humour’ twenty-five times at thirty guineas a time, 
Lord Crockett’s output for the twelvemonth has been 
exceptionally large, even for him, sixteen typewriters 
having been employed in turning out his copy. He 
has written ten novels, fifty-five short stories, and a 
hundred and fifty-one general articles; and Mr. Edison 
has been invited to invent a process by which his lord- 
ship may compose five novels concurrently, Mr, Barrie 
has penned a sequel to Sentimental Tommy, showing how 
that young gentleman ultimately became editor of the 
Family Herald, The company has further acquired a 
lease of the chief places of interest in Thrums, which are 
now open to tourists at a small charge for admission. And 
so forth, and so forth, 

It is not surprising to find that Dr. Robert Wallace, MP, 
will some day enlighten the public as to his former con- 
nection with the Scofsman newspaper. He was appointed 
to the editorship of that journal in 1876 and resigned the 
post in 1880, Nevertheless, no reference to him occurs in 
the autobiography just published by the present editor of 
the Scolsman, Mr. Cooper, though Mr. Cooper has much to 
say about himself and about Alexander Russel, whom Dr. 
Wallace succeeded in the editorship. There are many, 
doubtless, who remember the circumstances under which 
Dr. Wallace followed Russel. Dr. Wallace’s leaders in the 
Sco/sman on ecclesiastical topics had long been a popular 
feature of the paper, and the proprietors apparently thought 
that they could not do better than ask the Rev. Professor 
(as he then was) to take Russel’s place. A man, however, 
may be a brilliant writer and yet not a heaven-born 
editor, Dr. Wallace has great ability and the literary 
‘knack,’ but I hardly think he was cut out by nature for 
the direction of the Scotsman, 

Miss I, A, Taylor, a daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Taylor, has a paper in Longman’s on ‘The Hon. Mrs. Norton 
and Her Writings.” One is glad to find that there are 
those who still take an interest in Mrs. Norton, but of that 
lady’s writings Miss Taylor says but little, and that little 
seems somewhat unappreciative. It is suggested that Mrs. 
Norton could write of nothing outside the limits of her 
personal experience. ‘Thus, her most successful novel, 
Stuart of Dunleath, is the picture of a life in which the 


reflection of her own is plainly visible.’ But is Stwart of 


Dunleath Mrs, Norton’s best story? I should rather have 
claimed that distinction for Lost and Saved, which still 
has its readers even in these rapid and these ignorant days. 

Talking of novels, it is pleasant to know that Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s next work of fiction will have its /ocale 
laid in England instead of France. ¢ Under the Orange 
tobe of King William III, his characters move, and their 
actions are largely connected with the plots which came 
toa head in 1606.’ It is added that those who have seen 
the manuscript (it is to be called Shrewsbury) consider it 
‘the best thing Mr. Weyman has yet done.’ Utterances 
of that sort are quite comme il faut just now. One sees il 
stated of a novel announced for next week that it ‘is said 
to mark a very great advance on its author’s previous 
woik—much of it is unquestionably powerful’; while of 
a forthcoming book of Indian stories it is predicted that 
‘the volume will at once make a mark.’ There is some- 
thing a little vulgar, I can’t help thinking, in this cheap 
anticipation of critical and popular opinion, 
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Another novel that is to see the light next week is 
Gentleman George, by Mrs. Herbert Martin. This will be 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, who are also on 
ihe point of issuing a volume by Mr. Walter Wood, called 
Famous British Ships of War and their Commanders, ‘ The 
Revenge and Sir RK. Grenville,’ ‘The Centurion and Lord 
Anson, § Zhe Queen Charlotte and Lord Howe,’ ‘ The 
Ramilies and Admiral Byng,’ ‘ The Shannon and Captain 
Broke ’—these are among the subjects of which Mr. Wood 
will treat. The same firm, which has done extremely 
well, I hear, with its six-shilling illustrated edition of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, will soon bring out a sixpenny edition 
of that famous and still popular story, which rivals Last 
Lynne in the breadth and depth of its vogue. 

Messrs. Dent are going to give us a new edition of 
John Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays. Well, 
the fact is but another tribute to the general acceptability 
of the version. During the last fifteen years or so there 
has been only one reprint of Cotton’s translation of the 
Essays—that edited by Mr. Carew Hazlitt in 1892-93, 
But during the same period Messrs. Routledge have pub- 
lished Florio’s version in several forms (edited by Henry 
Morley); there was an edition, supervised by Mr. J. H. 
McCarthy and issued by Mr, Stott, in 1889 ; there was yet 
another edition, supervised by Mr. Saintsbury and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dent, in 1892-93; and in the last- 
named year portions of Florio’s work were reprinted in the 
Walter Scott Library. Another literary venture to which 
we can look forward is that of an entirely new translation 
into English of Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Messrs. G, 
Bell and Sons have a version in six volumes, the last of 
which appeared ten or a dozen years ago. No doubt there 
is room for another. Translations generally leave room 
for improvement. 

Many will be glad to know that Mr. H. Buxton For- 
man has undertaken a bibliography of William Morris. 
The work could not be in more competent hands. Up to 
the present moment the best memoir of William Morris 
that has been printed is that which Mr, Forman wrote for 
The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. This, of course, 
may be eclipsed by Mr. Vallence in the work for which so 
many of us are waiting. 


CORRKESPON DENCE 
THE CLERGY AND MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 7th January, 1897. 

S1R,—In your article of last week dealing with the poverty 
of the clergy, I was surprised to come upon an argument based 
on the assumption that an incumbent of an English parish is 
expected to marry. The time seems to be singularly inoppor- 
tune for spreading so curious a delusion, Grave scandal is 
being caused every day by the improvidence of individuals 
among the clergy in this regard. The very men who are bound 
to set an example of thrift and self-denial rush into marriage 
on means totally inadequate for the support of their wives and 
children, and then appeal to the charitable for help, as thougha 
parson were more not less entitled than another to be saved from 
the consequences of his folly. And the evil will be largely in- 
creased if our younger clergy are taught to believe that a wife 
is the only passport to promotion, and that the road to prefer- 
ment lies through the gate of matrimony. It may be that 
in some parishes, as, for example, in remote country districts, 
where helpers are scarce, it is desirable that there should be a_ 
wife at the vicarage. But it must beremembered that in acure 
of souls the first duty of the parson—I avoid the use of the word 
‘priest’ as scrupulously as does your article—is not to coal 
clubs and clothing clubs, parish teas, and mothers’ meetings. 
I have heard of a vicar with marriageable daughters who 
objected to employing unmarried curates. But that is another 
story.—-I am, etc., A LAYMAN, 








REVIEWS 
‘ BOBS’ 


Forty-One Years in India from Subaltern to Commander-in- 
Chief. By Field-Marshal Lord ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, 
V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. London : Bentley. 

[FIRST NOTICE] 

In April 1852 a lately arrived supernumerary, Second Lieu- 
tenant of Bengal Artillery whose sole duty was to superintend 
the firing of salutes at Fort William, and to whom ‘ the vaunted 
hospitality of the Anglo-Indian was conspicuous by its absence’ 
felt ‘terribly homesick’ and convinced that he never could be 
happy in India. In March 1893, a Commander-in-Chief, 
raised to the peerage by a title commemorating one of the 
most daring strategic feats of the century, was entertained 
at a farewell banquet by the European community of Calcutta 
on quitting a country in which all but a few months of the 
intervening period had been worthily, ably, and honourably 
spent. The record of the years thus passed is presented to 
us in the form of two volumes which place their author in the 
foremost rank of those gifted alike to wield sword and pen. 
In literary style the advance on The Rise of Wellington is 
of the most distinct character. The dry chippiness which 
marked that work is replaced by a brisk freshness, especially 
noticeable in the earlier chapters. The substance is equally 
commendable. The weight attaching to such expert utter- 
ances on Indian affairs is supplemented by one of the gifts 
rarest in the expert, that of telling the reader just what he wants 
to know and delights in being told. Even more noticeable is 
the courteous and kindly spirit breathed from every page. 
Lord Roberts’s criticisms of men and deeds are as gentle 
as they are just, and the unaffected straightforwardness 
with which he relates his impressions, the modesty with which 
he treats his exploits, his sincere approbation of the dead and 
keen appreciation of the living, awaken the warmest feeling of 
esteem. The bulk of the first volume is taken up with his ex- 
periences during the Mutiny, which were varied and arduous. 
Justly, without being unduly severe on those whose want of 
energy and neglect of warnings helped its spread, he is at the 
same time careful to point out that ‘the recent researches of 
Mr. Forrest, in the records of the Government of India, prove 
that the lubricating mixture used in preparing the cartridges 
was actually composed of the objectionable ingredients—cow’s 
fat and lard.’ The regimental officers, who did not believe it 
possible that the authorities could have been so regardless of 
the sepoys’ religious feelings, were of course sincere in their 
assurances to their men that the material was perfectly un- 
objectionable. But these latter had learned the true facts from 
the low caste workmen employed in manufacturing the cartridges 
at the Fort William Arsenal and could only regard such assur- 
ances as deliberate falsehoods and further proofs of the alleged 
conspiracy to undermine their religion. Lord Roberts com- 
mends the prompt action of Montgomery and Corbett at Mian 
Mir, and considers that Chamberlain never received due recog- 
nition for his heroic line of conduct at Multan. He fully clears 
Anson of the imputation of vacillation and want of promptitude 
in not advancing from Umballa on Delhi when urged by Sir 
John Lawrence and, in describing the siege at which he was 
present, exonerates DBarnard in like fashion. He makes it 
pretty plain, however, that Wilson would have withdrawn the 
stormers after a lodgment had been effected but for the 
protests of Baird-Smith, Chamberlain and the mortally wounded 
Nicholson. Of the latter he writes: ‘So angry and excited 
was he when he was told of the General’s suggestion to retire 
that he exclaimed, “ Thank God I have strength yet to shoot 
him ifnecessary.”’ Lord Roberts shared in Sir Colin Campbeli’s 
advance on Lucknow and tells as follows the story of the 
hoisting of the flag on the Mess House concerning which there 
has been no slight amount of argument : ‘ As the party moved 
off to attack the Mess House Sir Colin, who, on his white 
horse, was interestedly watching the proceedings, ordered me 
to procure a regimental colour and place it on one of the 
turrets of the building that Outram might be able to judge how 
far we had advanced. I rode off accordingly to the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, standing close by, and requested the Commandant, 
Captain Green, to let me have one of his colours. He at once 
complied, and I galloped with it to the Mess House. As I entered 
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I was met by Sir David Baird (one of Sir Colin’s atde-de-camps) 
and Captain Hopkins of the 53rd Foot, by both of whom I was 
assisted in getting the flag with its long staff up the inconveniently 
narrow staircase, and in planting it on the turret nearest the 
Kaiserbagh, which was about eight hundred and fifty yards off, 
No sooner did the enemy perceive what we were about, than 
shot after shot was aimed at the colour, and in a very few 
minutes it was knocked over, falling into the ditch below. | 
ran down, picked it up, and again placed it in position, only 
for it to be once more shot down and hurled into the ditch, 
just as Norman and Lennox (who had been sent by Sir Colin 
to report what was going on in the interior of the Kaiserbagh), 
appeared on the roof. Once more I picked up the colour and 
found that this time the staff had been broken in two. Not- 
withstanding, I managed to prop it up a third time on the 
turret, and it was not again hit, though the enemy continued 
to fire at it for some time.’ 

Lord Roberts is keen to note Sir Colin Campbell’s attention 
to detail and holds that he was right in confining his operations 
at Lucknow to the relief of the garrison on the first occasion, 
blaming him, however, on his second visit for checking Outram’s 
proposed advance across the iron bridge which would have 
rendered Franks’s victory a complete one. It was during this 
second essay that Lord Roberts won his Victoria Cross. The 
enemy being broken at Khudaganj : ‘The chase continued for 
nearly five miles, until daylight began to fail and we appeared 
to have got to the end of the fugitives, when the order was 
given to whecl to the right and form up on the road. Before, 
however, this movement could be carried out, we overtook a 
batch of mutineers, who faced about and fired into the squadron 
at close quarters. I saw Younghusband fall, but I could not 
go to his assistance as at that moment one of his sow ars was 
in dire peril from a sepoy who was attacking him with his fixed 
bayonet, and had I not helped the man and disposed of his 
opponent, he must have been killed. The next moment | 
descried in the distance two sepoys making off with a standard, 
which I determined must be captured, so I rode after the rebels 
and overtook them, and while wrenching the staff out of the 
hands of one of them, whom I cut cown, the other 
put his musket close to my body and fired; fortu- 
nately for me it missed fire, and I carried off the standard.’ 
The characters and even the appearance of most of the leaders 
with whem he came into contact are in many instances happily 
and pithily sketched. For John Nicholson he has an admira- 
tion akin to reverence, that emphasises the wonderful per- 
sonality of that ‘pillar of strength.’ ‘ Nicholson,’ he writes, 
‘impressed me more profoundly than any man I had ever met 
before or have ever met since. I have never seen any one like 
him. He was the beau ideal of a soldier and a gentleman. 
The foresight and ability of S:'r Henry Lawrence are also 
warmly eulogised. Whilst regretting the summary manner 
in which Hodson shot down the King of Delhi’s sons, he 
clears that dashing leader of the imputation of having met his 
death whilst engaged in looting. There is a strange trace of 
Celtic superstition in his narrative of his father’s postponement 
of a dance on account of the recurrence of a dream that had 
been and was again followed by the death of a near relative, 
in his description of the foreboding which assailed him during 
the last repast he shared with Cavagnari, and in the incident 
of the magpie following thereon. On the other hand, there 1s 
an appropriately light touch in the description of the expedition 
for the rescue from a village near Bulandshahr of a supposed 
English lady who turned out to be an excessively dusky dansel 
wedded to a Mohammedan sowar, and in that of the routing 
of an entire British force by a swarm of infuriated bees, 
on which occasion the Highlanders were heard to remark 01 
‘the unsuitability of their dress for an encounter with an enemy 
of that description.’ The chapters on the causes Icading on to 
the Mutiny and on the possibility of its recurrence deserve 
most serious attention. 

Brightly fluent as is the narrative of Lord Roberts’s earlier 
experiences, its interest broadens and deepens, and it flows 
fuller and stronger as it follows the course of his later 
career. History is fittingly written by one of its makers 
in his second volume. Accounts of the Umbeyla and Lushai 
expeditions lead up to an able review of our relations wich 
Afghanistan, in which the influence exercised by Kussia 
in bringing about the declaration of hostility on the part 
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of Shere Ali in 1878 is emphasised. Lord Roberts is plainly 
of opinion that nothing but the signature of the Treaty of 
erlin, the news of which reached Stolietoff on the very day 
of his entry into Kabul, prevented tne Russian envoy from 
arranging an offensive and defensive alliance with the Afghan 
ruler. He elsewhere plainly criticises, in connection with the 
North-West frontier question, the failure of the majority of 
our countrymen to recognise the change that has taken plae 
in the relative positions of Great Britain and Russia in Asia, 
and their disbelief in the steady advance of Russia towards 
Afghanistan being in any way connected with India, or in 
Russia’s wish or power to threaten our Indian Empire. ‘The 
idea,’ he adds, ‘was very common, too, amongst people who 
had not deeply considered the subject, that ali proposals for 
gaining control over our troublesome neighbours on the border, 
or for facilitating the massing of troops, meant an aggressive 
policy and were made with the idea of annexing more territory, 
instead of for the purpose of securing the sa‘ety of India, and 
enabling us to fulfil our engagements. Happily, the Viceroys 
who governed India while I was Commander-in-Chief were 
not amongst those who held these opinions; and while they 
had no expectation of India being invaded in the near future, 
they realised that we could not unconcernedly look on while a 
great Power was, step by step, creeping closer to our posses- 


sions,” 


THE JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINT 


A History of Woodcuts and Colour- 
By EpWARD F, STRANGE. London: 


Japanese HMlustration. 
Printing in Japan. 
Bell. 


The purely reasonable person, having no colour prints of h's 
own, would probably be at a loss to understand the vazson 
d’'tre of Mr. Strange’s book. H would grant (being reasonable) 
the beauty of good prints, bu! he would entirely fail to under- 
stand the need of anything else. The prints he would say, were 
tie work of humble artisans, concerning whom, when you have 
deciphered their names, you have learned the last known fact. 
\Vby then bustle about the names? Is it not enough that 
you have exquisite colour and dex'erous line to delight your-elf 
withal ? 

Thus the outsider. Even theco'lector is wont to beginin this 
wiy. Indeed, he starts by refusing to b2 called a collector, 
scofting loftily at those who can no longer escape the appella- 
tion. Heisa mere lover of beauty, and is buying prints for 
their intrinsic merit, caring not at all to be informed as to the 
names of the artists, and very little as to whether his purchases 
‘so long as they please his eye) be originals or mere reprints 
almirably managed. If he could remain in th's happy state 
he would be the wisest of all collectors, but that is impossible. 
He soon grows curious as to signatures, and desires to have as 
many artists as may be represented in his portfolios. He still 
buys beautiful things, but it is their rarity as much as their 
beauty that attracts him, and their rarity he pays for so heavily. 
Then it is that he needs a text-book, and such needs will be 
admirably met for the future by Mr. Strange’s book. It does 
not contain, or pretend to contain, a vast amount of new infor- 
mation : so few of the facts as to the lives of these artisans can 
have seemed worth remembrance to those who kaew them, 
that new knowledge must needs come in driblets. But the 
volume is a handy compendium of all that is known up to the 
present, is profusely illustrated, and you are not likely to meet 
with a print whose authorship you cannot determine with the 
ad of the long list of signatures Mr. Strange gives in the Chinese 
characters. 

Despite his enthusiasm the author has a deal of feeling for 
the outsider, who, at first sight of a collection of colour-prints 
experiences ‘a shock.’ To aman of greater enthusiasm—or, if 
we may venture, of completer sympathy—there is something 
not altogether right in his attitude towards the prints. Speak- 
ing of them generally in the preface, and of landscapes in par- 
ticular in a chapter towards the end of the book, he seems a 
trifle anxious to answer the foolish person who objects that 
neither figure-pieces nor landscapes are like nature. The 


things were done for the amusement of the Japanese ; they are 
strictly conventional, the convention is that of Japan. One may 
realise that they have had an admirable influence on our 
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Western Art, and that in them much of the secret of Mr. 
Whistler was told long ago ; one may wish that the respectable 
British landscape-man would forget his niggled foregrounds and 
study his Hiroshigé. But here in the West we need not trouble 
about likeness to nature. It should suffice for us that in the:e 
prints lovely colours are so dexterously arranged that your good 
print comes near to being that altogether impossible thing, an 
absolutely satisfying possession. 

Even the outsider should find the book amusing. The amusing 
Japanese trick of changing the name from time to time has been 
mentionec before in these columns. In Mr. Strange’s pages he 
may read of the difficult questions that confront the collector as 
a consequence of this habit. The case of Suzuki Harunobu 
is an example. He was assuredly an artist of note, and of 
great importance as one of the innovators among the men who 
produced colour-prints. His work is greatly valued, and has 
distinct characteristics. Another person of importance was 
Koriusai, supposed, until lately, to have been a contemporary 
of Harunobu. Of late years, however, the collector of prints 
has also developed into a collector of such traditions as to the 
lives of their makers as are still to be gathered in Japan. Now, 
in this particular, tradition asserts that there were two Koriusais, 
and one of them was no other than Harunobu under another 
name. Of Toyokunis there were three, the last of them being 
Kunisada, pupil of the first, who got tired of his own name six- 
teen years after his master’s death. There were two Kunisadas 
even. A frofos of this, even a reviewer may be pardoned for 
inability to read the Japanese character, but is Mr. Strange 
right in saying that the third illustration at page 50 is signed 
‘Toyokuni, made at the request of friends, in his seventy- 
eighth-year’? It is certainly signed Kunisada. Perhaps the 
error is one of the sort occutring on page 99, where the reference 
to page 109 should be to page to4. There are some remarks 
on the two Hiroshigés that should prove valuable. So far as 
one’s own experience goes the rule whereby you are told to 
di:tinguish between the works of first and second is sufficiently 
accurate, rough and ready though it appear at first sight. 

A word as to the illustrations. Of all the books that can be 
written, a book on th’s subject is the hardest toillustrate. There 
are a great number of process blocks, and just a few of these 
are valuable as giving in black and white some slight idea of 
the coloured original. None the less their effect is to demon- 
strate that the thing can only be done in colour. When you 
come to the coloured reproductions there is the same tale to 
tell. Some lovely prints have been borrowed from the collection 
of Mr. Edgar Wilson, and they have been reproduced with 
infinite care and skill. The wonderfully beautiful Toyokuni at 
page 48, where an attempt is made by the colour-printer to 
reproduce the tone of the mulberry-bark paper on which the 
original was executed, proves, however, that the labour has 
been wasted in some degree. The reproduction is pleasant to 
the eye, but it does not explain the fascination of the original. 
Still there are purposes that will be served by these illustrations, 
and the abundance of them is but one token of the generous 
spirit wherein the publishers have put forth the book. Even 
though you be not a collector you m ght order a duller book as 
companion to the next batch of novels you order from the 
library. 


MORE REVELATIONS FROM HADES 


By G. W. SrEEVENS. London: 


Methuen. 


Monologues of the Dead, 


If the paucity of personal records, or a lack of the right spirit 
in our tutors, has allowed us to forget that the historic person- 
ages of aclassical age were something other than wax-work 
figures, Mr. Steevens has tasked his brilliant imagination to 
make amends. But just as an excellent painter of portraits, 
working from an ancient skeleton or even a mummy, may 
produce a living p2rson, but not necessarily ‘ke living person, 
so here we are still left in doubt of the absolute veracity of our 
authou’s reconstructions. And if this could not well be otherwise, 
even though a restorer should possess the obviously wide 
learning and deep penetration of Mr. Steevens, we must content 
ourselves with something short of the conviction of naked 
truth. Irresponsible humour, buoyant vivacity, facile sugges- 
tiveness, will serve our need; and theze are the very 











qualities that make the charm of this fascinating book. 
The author is perhaps most successful with his less com- 
plex characters. The danger, in dealing with a versatile 
individuality lke that of Alcibiades, is to strain the limits 
of dramatic licence, and permit the hero to reveal more sides 
of his nature than could be warranted by his allowance of some 
ten minutes. More convincing are the sketches of those 
simpler people who, like Xanthippe or Cornelia, have lived for 
us Only in reflected light, remaining little more than abstrac- 
tions ; as Xanthippe has stood for Nuptial Infliction, or Cornelia 
for Heroic Maternity. Both of these are drawn with exquisite 
humour. We realise how actual to each was a sense of her 
own personality, as apart —especially in the former case—from 
asscciation with the public characters that have mace them 
incidentally famous. Each, in her own station, is an excellent 
housewife. ‘Why, do you know,’ says Xanthippe, ‘it was all I 
could do to keep that man’s clothes—but there, you say you 
saw him once or twice, Sir. I'll warrant he was going about 
with no sandals on and his tunic in rags... . What did he 
care if people said: “There goes Nanthippe’s husband. A 
nice state she lets him goabout in?”’ (‘ There goes Xantkippe’s 
husband’ is very perfect.) ‘What say? I’ve forgotten the 
most important thing about him? Well, I like that. If his 
own wife didn’t know him, who should, I’d like to know? \ 
philo— what? A philosopher! Ah, I don’t know; I can’t 
tell you anything about that.’ The Mother of the Gracchi, 
between whose sons, Tiberius, the philanthropist, and Gaius, 
the revengeful reformer, a subtle distinction has been drawn, 
is a matron of the o!d school: very conscious of her family’s 
Cignity (she liked Ennius; ‘he never for a moment forgot him- 
self or presumed’), but not superior to the claims of domestic 
duty. ‘What is this next? Two jars of olive oil broken 
yesterday? By whom? Very well, then Chiron must be 
flogged. You had better bring up some more from the store- 
room ; I never like to run short of oil. Tell Philo to be sure 
and remember to flog Chiron some time this afternoon.’ She 
is proud, of course, of her sons; but wishes, with a Spartan 
hardihood, that they had ‘ fallen on the field.’ It would have 
been more respectable than losing their lives civilly on the demo- 
cratic side. But this is scarcely heraffair ; politics lie outside the 
woman’s true sphere, and she can only regard them maternally. 
‘I liked Tiberius best ; I was always afraid Gaius would strain 
himself when he declaimed so passionately.’ 

The irony of Czesar’s monologue is delightfully wanton. He 
is represented on the morning of the Ides of March as fully 
cognisant of the arrangements for his despatch later on in the 
afternoon. With a fine objective sense of the humour of the 
thing, he predicts the leading features of the scene. ‘I can see 
it already—the gentlemanly unconsciousness with which they 
s‘roll up, fumbling at their poignards and trying to look as if 
nothing were on foot. . . . The worthy senators have read inthe 
history books that the founders of our Empire used to break 
up the benches on such occasions, and take my word for it 
they'll be making conscientious efforts to follow the tradition. 
And then dear old Brutus standing decorously through it all, 
fea:fully ashamed of himself, and murmuring “ Junius Brutus” 
and ‘‘tyrannoctonus”’ all the time, to hold himself up to the 
work.’ All this is excellent fooling and makes one heartily 
regret that the Dictator did not put some such good stuff into 
his writings, even at the risk of giving us additional trouble in 
the fourth forms. 

But there is serious work, too, in this clever collection, and 
by far the greatest achievement is the account given by 
Ariaramnes of the march of Cyrus the Great, his kinsman, 
against the Massagetae. ‘Yet at the last I came hither 
for no reason else than that to all men there comes the last 
battle. .. In our first wars we had been wont to swing on in 
the sunshine through lands fair as a garden, stocked with every 
good thing, and all our prey. But here... we were at the 
sheer edge of the world. Before us rose up a wall of black sky 
half over the heaven, like the jaws of a monstrous cave. . . . The 
air was salt and sickly on our lips, and clammy to our skin. 
And the most awful thing was the deadest silence everywhere, 
so that you could hear men turn cream-white. The whole 
monologue arrests the reader with its vivid imagination and 
trenchant eloquence. 

But this is an exception to the light play of fancy that runs 
through the book ; a fancy that with all its apposite allusiveness 
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is never weighted by the leaden pressure of antiquarian 
pedantry, beloved of Bekker and his like. Altogether a very 
charming volume, of which we may say with Lucullus, washing 
down his British oysters with white Burgundy—‘ What grace ! 
What geniality ! What intimate suggestion !’ 


FICTION 
1. The Red Scaur. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Longmans. 
. The Princess Désirée. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. Longmans, 
. The Witchfinder. By T. PELLATY. Smith Elder. 
. The Queen of Night. By HEADON HILL. Ward Lock. 
A Neglected Privilege. By MAGGIE SWAN. Ward Lock. 
The Witch of Withyford. By GRATIANA CHANTER. Dent. 
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1. In Zhe Red Scaur, which he describes as ‘a novel of 
manners,’ Mr. Graham has achieved a distinct success. The 
book makes delightful reading ; for besides being admirably 
written, it is so racy of the soil, so near to nature, that one 
feels in the open air all the time. There is not too much local 
colour, and the dialect is never unintelligible; yet you get the 
right colour, and even feel sure that you hear the true accent of 
the sons and daughters of Northumberland. Billy White is a 
great character, not morally, perhaps, but by virtue of good 
nature and magnificent wrong-headedness and conceit. There 
is a charm about the yeoman which you find in all people 
blessed with splendid health and animal spirits, whose strength 
is never brutal, for no other reason, at times, than that they feel 
they can afford to be merciful. There is no more delightful read- 
ing than to hear Billy talk in his own praises and pour withering 
contempt cn his enemies and rivals. His daughter Lil has to 
sacrifice herself to him and she does it willingly enough, Lut 
that is the only thing that one resents in Billy. For Lil has all 
her father’s strength and good-nature and courage, without 
those weaknesses which, Heaven be praised, did not lead to 
his ultimate undoing. And just as miserly Simon Harbottle of 
the Red Scaur farm envied Billy his bit of ground, so did 
several young men envy him his daughter, and with greater dis- 
crimination. For Billy’s land was not worth very much, but his 
daughter was a fortune in herself. The lad who wins her would 
not have been our choice for her, for he was too deadly serious 
and righteous to marry into the stock of Billy White; and 
Billy White himself was quite of our opinion. Lut as it would 
have broken his heart if he had not got her, while the other 
hearts that loved her were perhaps not so susceptible to the 
irremediable fracture, it is as well that she fell to the lot of 
Fiddleface, as Billy qu’te unjustly described his future son- 
in-law. The scene where Billy fights Bell, whom he had 
encouraged to woo his daughter until he discovered tha 
the fellow was a blackguard, is as good as anything of the kind 
ever written ; and as for that other great encounter of Jiilly’s 
with the landlord of the Talbot, our only regret is that we 
could not have heard Billy recount it himself. But although 
Billy White is our favourite, the other characters in the story 
are drawn with no less skill and precision and realised wiih 
equal vividness. The brothers John and Simon and their 
father, Adam Harbottle, make up a family history grim and 
gloomy, yet with touches of poetry, pathos and humour, which 
carries conviction by its sheer simplicity. It is not a very 
exciting story that Mr. Graham has to tell, for, as he says, it 1s 
a novel of manners ; but he presents it in such a way that we 
are often reminded of Mr. Blackmore at his best, and that 
is a comparison not to be lightly made. From first to la:t 
The Red Scaur is wholesome, virile, and delightful reading. 

2, From Northumberland to Germany is a far cry, but to 
Germany you must go to learn the story of the Princess Desiice. 
A very charming young Princess with a very wicked uncle ard 
a most courageous and devoted lover cannot fail to be intere:t 

ing. Her adventures are romantic enough to make you wish 
they had really happened. Such a wish points to a weakness 
in the story; for the great adventurers in fiction compel you 
to believe in their adventures. But we would not make much 
of that, because Miss Black has written a really charminZ 
story ; slight, it is true, but so defily told that once you have 
begun it you will read it to the end and only regret that 
it is so short. One cannot see very well that the Princess 
was ever in very great danger. Her uncle had no power to 
compel her to marry against her wish, and it is difficult 
to believe that he would have made away with her had 
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she thwarted him to his face. Instead of that she runs away 
from the Palace in the company of the young M. de Saintré 
who had come with the Marquis de la Ferronni¢re to Felsenheim 
to solicit the hand of the Princess Désirée for the Duc de 


Toulouse. When the Princess asked M. de Saintré if he could 
honestly recommend the proposed marriage, he replied that he 
could not. Her uncle wished her to marry the Duc de Toulouse 
because by so doing she would forfeit her right to the Grand 
Duchy of Felsenheim. Inthe end she marries M. de Saintré 
and although he was not of Royal descent, yet, as the Princess 
prettily informed him, his children would be. The little 
Princess is really very charming, and her lover quits himself all 
through the story as one worthy of the love of such a Princess. 

3. The Witchfinder is happily a creature of the past, but his 
occupation was perhaps the most infamous that human ingenuity 
has yet discovered. The story would be interesting were the 
witchfinder the only figure in it, for although he is a hideous 
wretch yet there can be no doubt that such men existed not so 
long ago, and we do not remember coming across him before 
in fiction. Mr. Pellatt tells his story well, though he has cer- 
tainly not made the most of his materials, especially in the 
matter of the relations between the Witchiinder and the White 
Woman of Broughton. We hardly see enough of them together 
and the White Woman ought to have settled her own account 
with John Badger. The White Woman herself is another 
horrible figure, even more so than the Witchfinder ; but we 
should like to have known more about her. She must have 
had a very strange history, but we are not told anything of it. 
Nor are we told how she succeeded in getting possession of 
Sibyl, heiress to the Ewelline estates. Nor is Sibyl herself 
more than a mere stock figure. We really never make her 
acquaintance. Again, the marriage of the young lord, Harry 
Braye, with Badger’s daughter, would not be held good in any 
court of law in the kingdom. She impersonated Sibyl, and he 
married her thinking she was Sibyl and not Prissy. In future 
let the author pay more attention to details. Thus Sibyl is said 
to be fourteen years old when the tale opens and Harry is six- 
teen, while Frank is his junior. Yet before the story ends— 
and we are not told that it covers more than a year—Harry has 
married the Witchfinder’s daughter and Sibyl and Frank have 
also been united in the holy bonds of matrimony. While these 
faults must be pointed out, yet it is true that Mr. Pellatt has 
written a story of distinct merit and more promise. His 
description of the battle of Edgehill shows that he has an eye 
for the essentials ; and if he intends to publish a sequel to Ze 
Wit-hfinder we shall look forward to it with interest. 

4. The Queen of Night was a great ship which had every 
modern convenience and was just like a large floating hotel. 
She was owned by a gang of scoundrels, one of whom was 
the medical officer of the ship. If any person had a friend or 
relation who it was thought would be better dead he was sent 
for the benefit of his health for a cruise on the Queca of Night, 
and Dr. Zavertal saw to it that no patient of his who was 
matked for death ever left the ship alive. Of course the 
friends of the dead person had to pay a very large sum, but 
they did not mind that as it was always worth their while. 
The captain of the Queen of Night was a good fellow, and hadi 
no idea what manner of ship it was he commanded. He soon 
found out, and then began a struggle between him and an 
American detective on the one side and Zavertal and one of 
the directors on the other. The American detective had come 
aboard disguised as an old American general, and Zavertal did 
not pierce through the disguise until he was defeated. The 
interest in the story is heightened by the fact that the captain 
discovers that his sweetheart, who is on board, is one of 
/avertal’s predestined victims. Zavertal, however, only suc- 
ceeds in killing one of his patients—a dipsomaniac. ‘The 
others, thanks to the detective and the captain, escape their 
doom. The story is not only interesting : it is even exciting ; 
and for the fire-side on a winter night we know no better reading. 

5. The neglected privilege was that of melancholy married 
respectability shared with one of the dullest Scotch doctors it 
has ever been our fortune to meet in all our wanderings through 
the wastes of contemporary fiction. The heroine married him, 
agiinst her better judgment, it must be confessed, and not 
unnaturally found his society intolerable. So she left him and 
went back to London. Not, as you might suppose, to seek 
the giddy throng, but to address meetings on the woman 
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question. She had made her husband very unhappy, but when 
he thought she was going to live the life she liked best with a 
respectable aunt, leaving him to the society of her blameless 
sister, with whom, by the way, he had always flirted shamefully, 
he quite broke down, took to drink and was thrown out of his 
dog-cart and killed. ‘Then his wife was sorry she had left him. 
She saw too late the priceless privileges she had renounced, 
and she decided at once to give up the pleasures of this world, 
as represented by Woman’s hKights meetings, and to live for the 
future a purely domestic life. She made up her mind, indeed, 
that there zs no Woman’s Kights question and that if women 
do not have everything they want, it is their own fault. ‘Ifa 
woman is pure and sweet and lovable,’ said the reformed wife, 
che will never be wronged in any way, rather she will be 
honoured and blessed wherever she goes ; but if she lacks the 
essential qualities of womanhood, she will suffer for it. What 
these qualities are the reformed wife does not tell us. The whole 
book is written in a flat, monotonous style. Theauthor seems to 
think she is writing English, but often relapses into the more 
unpleasant forms of Scots vernacular. A Neglected Privilege: 
is too silly to do any one any harm, and we fear that when the 
recklessly emancipated young women of our day have once 
tasted blood at Exeter Hall and on the Woman’s Rights plat- 
form generally, it will take more than a ‘ Maggie Swan’ to 
reclaim them. 

6. To writea story in dialect is bad enough—to excuse the 
rash act. both story and dialect must be very good. Now the 
story Miss Chanter has to tell of the stolen child and the 
slighted woman’s revenge is old as the hills and not nearly <o 
respectabie. And as for the dialect her very title betrays her. 
It should have been ‘The Witch to Withyford’ as any Devon 
babe could have told her. Within the first half-dozen pages we 
note as many errors—‘ ye’ for ‘yu’—‘fore and since’ for ‘ fore 
and arter’ (or more correctly ‘vore and arter’) ‘terrible’ for 
‘turble’—and ‘sure’ where any Devon man had said ‘ Iss fy’. 
These errors, small but irritating, crowd the pages from first to 
last. The author has heard the Devon speech, but she has 
not made it her own; her lapses into ordinary book English 
are frequent and free. Dialect stories are like the little girl in 
the rhyme: ‘When they are good they are very very good, 
And when they are bad they are horrid” and 7he Witch of 
Withyford is—well, not very very good, 


FOUR STORIES 


If writers of fiction are to be believed the Heathen Chinee is 
not nearly so yellow as he is painted, and there has been more 
than one novel written of late which recounts the attraction of 
the wily pigtail for the beautiful damsels of the West. To our 
minds it argues a depraved taste in our countrywomen, ard 
although their Chinese marriages never seem to be successful 
we find it hard to extend to them our sympathy. In Zhe Adven- 
inves of Chun-7Ti-Kung (London: Heinemann), Mr. Rees 
describes the Chinaman at home, which is rather dull reading ; 
and, then, the Chinaman abroad, with an account of his succes: 
ful wooing ofa pretty little English girl who lived in Bayswater. 
His fingers, suggestive of cruelty, fascinated her ; and he knew 
it; sothat at critical moments he exhibited them as young 
ladies do their trinkets. John Chinaman was married already, 
but he did not tell thisto Miss Serjeant ; nor did she discover 
the fact until she had been in China some time, and had pre- 
sented Chun-Ti-Kung with a daughter. Then the cruel fact 
was broken to her by her Chinese rival. The result was that 
poor Nellie, who had no right to the name of Chun-Ti- hung, 
went out and drowned her baby and herself. There is a lot of 
interesting information in the book, but as a story it inakes 
rather dull reading. The adventures of an Englishman, or, 
rather, an Irishman, in India touch us more nearly ; and «1 
Man of Honour (London: Black), would be very good reading 
ofits kind did not Mr. Irwin take such an unconscionably long 
time in getting into his story, and were he nct possessed with 
such a consuming passion for absolutely unimportant details, 
which, to make matters worse, he generally trots out in the 
conversational parts of the story. With a little more restraint, 
and a plentiful use of the blue pencil, Mr. Irwin will easily do 
better than 4 J/an of Honour and it is certainly a bit above 
the average. There is an interesting account of certain 
engagements in which the hero was present during the Mutiny, 
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and the author seems to write with knowledge of Indian life 
and afiairs. If the ‘man of honour,’ however, had married his 
friend’s widow he would hardly have proved himself dis- 
honourable, even though they both loved each other during her 
husband's life—their love being perfectly honourable. Yet we 
can respect his scruples, and like him none the less for them. 
There is no attempt at subtle characterisation, but all the 
characters are clearly presented, and you have no difficulty in 
knowing whether you like them or not. And that is 
a commendation in itself. Whether the same can 
be said of the defence of the orthodox faith in Ze 
Dead Prior (London: Stock), by Mr. Dudley Lampen, we 
are not sure. The enemy of the faith is certainly the most 
extraordinary person we have ever met. She is a beautiful 
woman, not more than twenty-five years old. But she has 
already published a book called The Nemesis of Faith, which 
made one devout little maiden exclaim after she read a few 
pages that the woman who wrote it must be bad. The little 
maiden’s father was in love with the beautiful woman, and she 
insisted that the man who should wed her must forswear all 
other earthly and heavenly love. The dead Prior was buried 
in the year of the abolition of the monasteries by Henry VIII. 
and he caused the vessels and treasures of the Abbey to be 
buried with him, and no one knew his resting-place. The 
beautiful woman’s brother, who was a doctor, found a MS. 
which mentioned where the Prior was buried, and he coerced 
his sister’s lover to help him to dig up the treasure. They 
were caught ; but they did not know it till later. The doctor, 
in a subsequent attempt to restore the treasure, was buried 
alive in the grave he himself had opened. But his former 
accomplice made a public confession and so purged his con- 
science. There is a certain narrative power visible in the book 
which may yet help Mr. Lampen to write a good story when he 
has ceised to hunger after weird effects and unnatural situations, 
and has rid himself of a certain goody-goody sentimentalism. 
There is not much sentimentalism about Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
whose J/amy Cargoes (London: Lawrence) of sea-faring 
humour are of average quality. The humour is of a 
mild sort, with that touch of exaggeration in it which merges 
comedy in farce. Mr. Jacobs writes his stories as if he were 
reciting them, a fault which ought to be easily corrected. 
Within these limits Mr. Jacobs has produced an amusing volume 
of short stories which will beguile many a weary mile of railway 
travelling, and the hours when one would give anything to be 
amused, It is at these times that Mr. Jacobs will have his 
reward, 
YOUNG IRELAND 
A Final Edition of Younz Ireland, By C.GAVAN Durry. 
London : Unwin. 
Ireland no longer holds the position in the English mind 
which she did when this book was first published in 1880. 
Then the Land League was on the top of the wave and the book 
was timely, to remind us that the doctrine of opportunism was 
not always the one thing needful in Irish politics. Yet though 
Ireland, since the day that lost her her leader, has ceased for 
the time being to be a pressing problem, she remains the same 
winning country which in essence she always is ; and a book so 
full of her destinies yet comes with a measure of fascination 
to the lay reader. Voung Ireland is the story of the rise of 
the Young Ireland party of poets, writers, and orators upon the 
pretty well extinct ashes of the great O’Connell movement. Of 
this party, Sir C. G. Duffy was one, and the editor of its brilliant 
organ, Zhe Nation. He writes with excellent literary craft, 
with knowledge and sympathy and discretion. He writes too 
in an atmosphere of reverence and faith towards Thomas 
Davis, the fire and spirit of the movement. which gives the 
narrative a fineness all its own. The book is to a certain 
extent the apotheosis of Davis who, in the midst of a group of 
comrades, full of mind and heart, of spirit and resource, was 
essentially the vital force. He takes us no further than the 
terrible blow the death of Davis inflicted on the movement, 
and we feel with him that then the lights were out and tke glory 
departed. A great deal of the book is painful reading. Page 
a‘ter page presents to us O’Connell in the days of his desuetude, 
up in arms against the new spirit that had come into Ireland 
and the men who had awakened it. A great part of Davis’s 
magnificent energy was spent in the hopeless struggle with 
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Conciliation Hall, with the jealousy and the tyranny of the fall. 
ing giant, and the meanness and malice of the creatures 
gathered about him. And it is the sadder that the pity for 
O’Connell hurts one a!l through. He too, like every Irish 
leader, came to the insults and indifference of his own having 
endured the misprision and hatred of the enemies of his 
country. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is no O’Connellite, but he 
writes like a gentleman of the great Irishman who, with all his 
characteristic faults, was yet a genius of force and a personality 
full of glow and generous life. We like to read of him in his 
own beautiful home of Darrynane as a Young Irelander pre- 
sented him. 

‘There is a charming library at Darrynane, looking over the 
Atlantic and rich in presentation copies: but better than the 
library is the kennel. The dogs are the noblest I ever saw. 
Some ofthe old ones have a dignity that is superhuman. One 
venerable beagle ought to have been a chief justice as far as 
dignity and authority is concerned; only he looks too honest for 
the office. Talk of a Highland breakfast ; but give mea Darry- 
nane breakfast, and, O propitious gods, give me an appetite to 
enjoy it. ’Tis Homeric or rather let me say Ossianic. A hot 
roast or two, grilled fowl, smoking potatoes, slim cake, delicious 
fresh honey, home-made bread. O’Connell ate like a chieftain 
—if the table was abundant and varied, the great man had 
stomach for it all. Let no puny nibblers of toast or sippers of 
tea pretend to resist a Titan like this.’ 

And Sir C. G. Duffy writes in his own person : ‘ He looked an 
Irish chieftain nowhere so thoroughly as in his own home. Who- 
ever has seen him conducting his guests on an autumn morn 
through the picturesque defiles above Darrynane, and out with 
his beagles enjoying the primitive sport of a mountain district, 
and sitting at the end of his board a gracious and watchful host, 
will have a series of pleasant pictures in hismemory.’ 

It was indeed a strange change from the leadership of 
O'Connell, with his perfervid oratory and his flowing compli- 
ments to the people he addressed —a strange change to the 
stern moral teaching, and inflexible code of honour of Davis. 
When he took the chair at a meeting of the Repeal Association 
he told them stern truths very unlike ‘the first flower of the 
earth and first gem of the sea’ style of oratory, to which they 
had been accustomed. The same teaching was in the columns 
of the .Va/ion, a newspaper which stands out in Irish history 
for its noble and wise counsels, in which the fire of youth 
burned side by side with the lofty and generous idealism of 
youth, The newspaper press in Ireland is responsible for so 
much harm that one is glad to remember there was once a 
Nation. 

It is interesting to read how Davis and his companions had 
directed against them the cry of Atheism and _ irreligious 
teaching with which we are acquainted in Ireland of the 
present day. It isa useful calumny against an opponent so 
long as it lasts. The lie followed Davis to his grave and 
filled with hot anger the heavy hearts of his mourners. Se, 
suddenly, and from an apparently trifling illness, another 
Irish leader went out into the night. In his own day he was 
able to reconcile and rally round the national flag men of 
many shades of feeling. Orangeism and Catholicism, ‘Toryism 
and Whiggism, all these by the fire of his spirit were fused 
into the National idea. But because Davis was so essentially 
a teacher his teaching lives after him. As Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, whom they used to call ‘the Orange rebel, wrote 
in his beautiful lament for Davis : 

O brave young men, my love, my pride, my promise, 
"Tis on you my hopes are set, 

In manliness, in kindliness, in justice 
To make Ire'and a nation yet. 

Self-respecting, self-relying, self-advancing, 
In union or in severance, free and strong ; 

And if God grant this, then under God to Thomas Davis 
Let the greater praise belong. 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is almost the last of the ’45 men. 
There is, indeed, but one other survivor. There is something 
very pathetic in this vindication of the friends and the hopes of 
his youth, by an old man who has seen those friends pass one 
by one, and who has survived his friend and teacher more than 
fifty years. Not only isthe book in a sense a work of piety, but 
it is a full and convincing page of history. No student, o 
Irish history especially, can afford to be without it. 
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A PLATFORM PHILOSOPHER 


Federation and Empire: A Study in Politics. 
ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. 


By THOMAS 
London: Henry. 


One often wonders if the political philosopher with an itch 
for writing has any idea of the burdens that he may be laying 
upon quite inoffensive persons, whilst he endeavours to lighten 
that of the commonwealth. Here is Mr. Spalding, for instance, 
who shows himself not devoid of intelligence and even endowed 
upon occasion with a pretty, pretty wit, and yet has the unkind- 
ness to make a harmless reviewer follow him through three 
hundred pages of arguments about the inadequacy of Parlia- 
ment and the way to amend it. If one were to say, in the 
conventional phrase of Mr. Gladstone and the jaded reviewer, 
that Mr. Spalding’s book was such that, once opened, it could 
not be laid down until the last page were reached, one would 
not betelling the strict truth. The present critic has toiled 
after the reading of it, indeed, as some men toil after virtue, 
and as Charles Lamb toiled after the acquisition of the art of 
snoking. He began in Central London—that was in the olden 
time, long ago: he carried the book to Scotland, and still went 
not beyond the hundredth page: he pored over it on the 
heights above Derwentwater : and only a strong sense of duty 
has made him finish it again in London. It is not easy to 
conceive that any less impulsion could drive a person to 
struggle through three hundred and odd pages, even if they 
are quite nicely printed, in which a gentleman proves, by 
means of statistics and diagrams which the scientific reader 
will liken to barometer-charts and the plain man to traps to 
catch, not sunbeams, but forked flashes of lightning—in which, 
we say, he proves that our Parliament has clasped more work 
to its motherly bosom than it can overtake, and suggests 
remedies for that same. 

No doubt there are persons who find enjoyment in this 
method of winnowing the emoty wind. For people who like that 
sort of thing, as Abraham Lincoln said of quite a different work, 
Mr. Spalding’s book is just the sort of thing they will like. He 
approaches his subject in a very proper spirit of importance, 
and manages, as every author worth his salt is entitled, to show 
that it is the only subject on the earth or in the heavens or in 
the waters under the earth worth writing about. ‘The partial 
paralysis of Parliament’ is his subject: surely a goodly allite- 
rative morsel to roll under the political tongue. Mr. Spalding 
speaks of it in language which forcibly recalls the big 
drum of the platform at country meetings, when the Libera 
Club of Little Ditchington is on the war-path. ‘It is to be 
feared that this paralysis is increasing ; that Parliament is year 
by year accumulating arrears of work which it cannot overtake. 
We are face to face with an evil which will grow worse the 
loiger it isneglected. If Parliament lags behind the needs of 
te nation the time will come when it will fall into disrepute and 
contempt, and men will ask one another why they suffer it.’ Can 
}o1 not feel in your nostrils, as you read these thrilling plati- 
ules, the gassy, dusty, sweaty odour of the local three hundred 
~theirs not to reason why—and hear the stamping feet and 
pounding umbrellas while the young orator pauses to throw back 
his hairand turn the page of his clerkly manuscript ?, Meanwhile, 
a Mr. Arnold observed upon another occasion, ‘in the soul of 
any poor child of nature who may have wandered in thither, an 
Uiutterable sense of lamentation and mourning and woe!’ As 
one reads Mr. Spaldinz’s tuneful plaint, o1e is even seized by 
«horrid vision of a day when his conditional prophecy may 
have come true, and Parliament shall be no more: nay, when 
the dusky stranger from New Zealand—he also dear to the 
pla‘form—shall fiad Mr. Spalding’s book, very dusty, in a 
kitchen middea where the British Museum once stood, and 
feading in it, after daintily removing the cobwebs and grime 
ofthe ages with his abundant wampum, shall ask in a foz of 
perplexity, ‘Bat what then was this Parliament which suffered 
‘s¢ Mr, Kipling’s Love-o'-Women, and who was the respon: 
19@ person for his locomotor ataxia?’ Happily you have 
oily to turn the page, and your fear is assaaged. Shall Parlia- 
ment perish from among us? ‘No, for I'll save it!’ says Mr. 
Spalding, as Robert Browning said before him of another 
*Willy venerable institution. And in what a learned and pro- 
*sorial manner the worthy saviour of parliamentary society 
808s about his business! Logic, order, geometrical demon- 
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stration are of the essence of his work. Hear him—as they 
used to say at St. Stephen’s in more leisurely, less brachy- 
graphic days. ‘It will be shown, by an analytical examination 
of its work, that Parliament is actually suffering from over- 
pressure, which has produced a partial paralysis of its func- 
tions ;’ (that blessed word, Mesopotamia !) ‘and an attempt 
will be made to fix approximately the date at which this over- 
pressure commenced. The causes of the over-pressure will 
then be examined, and it will be proved that it is, toa great 
extent, due to the increasing demands made by England, Scot- 
land and Ireland’ (where is gallant little Wales now?) § for 
separate attention, and more especially to the needs of England. 
It wil! be shown, further, not only that the interests of each 
country have suffered on account of this over-pressure, but also 
that those vast joint and imperial interests which are involved 
in foreign relations and colonial affairs have been perforce 
neglected.’ Blessed indeed shall the Liberal Woman be 
who can pass her catechism on these lines! Let her only 
read Mr. Spalding’s book with attention, knitting the while, 
and she will not merely be able to raise a ‘ superstructure of 
argument’ upon a ‘foundation of fact,’ bnt will have some 
excellent pairs of stockings for the poor of the parish. Parlia- 
ment will thus be saved ; and the electors who would otherwise 
be deprived of the harmless and even meritorious amusement 
of ‘heckling’ cannot in decency do less than invite Mr. 
Spalding to fulfil the ambition of Mr. Gladstone or Sir Boyle 
Roche’s bird, and sit in several places at once. 


A NEW ESSAYIST 


At Random. By L. F. AUSTIN. London: Ward Lock. 
There are very few English essayists worth reading. Readable 
poets you can count by the score and story-tellers by centuries, 
but essayists are few and far between. Like the poet, the 
essayist is born, not made, though his education must be severe 
and prolonged. If he is to hold your attention he must do it 
by sheer wit and charm. The poet can always fall back on 
rhyme and rhythm to cover his retreat into the covert of 
commonplace until he shall have so far recovered himself 
for another flight into the Empyrean; the story-teller can 
always rely on the interest which the commonest tale can 
excite to blind the reader to dull pages and insipid chapters ; 
but the essayist must always fall back on himself: there is no 
other help for him. If he is dull on one page you will hardly 
be persuaded to read the next. If you imagine that he is 
jaded and is whipping up his played-out imagination in a 
desperate attempt to seem fresh and #zif and full of spon- 
taneous humour you are down on him at once, and he is dis- 
carded for a more amusing companion. He must always be 
at his best. And your true essayist always is; it is one of 
the signs by which you may know him. His wit and humour 
seem inexhaustible ; his delicacy of touch seems to increase 
rather than to diminish with use. He is always on the alert, 
keen, assiduous, and artistic. Yet it is not enough that he 
should always be at his best, unless his best is of the rarest 
kind. It must have the distinction of being the expression of 
a rich personality. Quite as much as the poet’s must the 
essayist’s spiritual body lurk between the lines or peer at you 
from the top of his pages. Now, in this volume of essays and 
stories there is enough of Mr. Austin at his best, and at his 
best he has the distinction and originality required to allow 
him a place among the select few—the English essayists whom 
itis a pleasure to read. There is an extraordinary buoyancy 
about him. He is always in the best of spirits, full of verve 
and brightness. One cannot but be struck too by his association 
of ideas, so quaint it often is, and unexpected. You must be 
prepared for very quick changes, but the connection, though 
subtle, is always there. Without wishing to draw ‘comparisons, 
which are always stupid, one finds in some of Mr. Austin’s 
essays the imaginative tenderness and quaint humour which 
make the pages of Elia such an everlasting delight. Notably 
is this so in such essays as ‘An Old Play-goer’ and ‘An Old 
Schoolmaster.’ Asa rule, however, Mr. Austin is rather witty 
than humourous. Far be it from us to attempt to distinguish 
between wit and humour, and in Mr. Austin’s case it is not 
necessary, since it could easily be found that he has both. But 
in his pages he convinces us more by the brightness, quaint- 
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ness, and unexpectedness of his thought than by stimulating in 
our minds that feeling of incongruity which is at the basis of 
humour. You have it in‘ The New Man, which is the funniest 
skit on the New Woman craze which we have ever read ; and 
it would be difficult to say whether there is more humour or 
wit in the ‘Singular Behaviour of Quotations.’ But on the 
whole, and without explaining ourselves, we set it cown that 
Mr. Austin is more witty than humourous. As a story-teller 
he is his own equal as an essayist. We do not know a more 
perfect bit of delicate workmanship than ‘The Ghost of an 
Apology.’ It is so slight, but complete; weird, pathetic, 
humourous, and awaking in the mind of the reader the emotions 
appropriate. Mr. Lang has long ago proved that journalism 
and literature may be convertible terms; in Mr. Austin’s case 


they are. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS 


Cosmopolis was, partly by accident, the first of the serious 
monthly reviews to come under our notice, and now that the 
whole bundle of them has been read two pieces in Cosmofolts 
linger in the memory. Of these the first is Mr. Crockett’s 
‘Maria Perrone, Murderess and Saint.’ Prsbably the present 
writer has not read all that Mr. Crockett ever wrote. Perhaps 
Mr. Crockett alone can claim to have achieved that task, and 
may be Mr. Crockett himself has forgotten many of his 
fugitive pieces. But it is at least certain that this particular 
story of Mr. Crockett’s has compelled the attention of this mere 
reviewer as no other story of Mr. Crocket’s has compelled it 
before. A Southron may be heart-sick of Scottish fiction. He 
may break down and take to Scotch whisky in despair when, 
on reading Mr. Crockett’s edition of John Galt, he finds that 
the English idioms are interpreted for the benefit of North 
British readers while the reader in p'aces South of the Tweed 
is left to find his own way through many a Scots thicket. 
But no man who has the commonplace power to appreciate a 
dramatic story, toll forcibly and without waste of words, so 
that every incident in it stands out clearly and naturally, so 
that every character in it is complete and individual, can deny 
that ‘ Maria Perrone’ is a masterpiece and a revelation. Is it 
a true story, or a product of the imagination? Mr. Crockett, 
and here and there a historian, may know. To us it matters 
not a whit. ‘The virtue, the most excellent and rare merit, of 
these eighteen pages lies in their strong, lovely, and living 
humanity; and in the fact that, from beginning to end of the 
little drama, there is never a super on the stage. ‘The 
Inspector of Prisons, Maria Perrone, Leo Perrone, wee 
Margherita and even Stephano, the Inspector’s servant, live 
and move, and at every moment they impress the reader with 
their truth ; and that is more than can be said of one out of 
every hundred of the five hundred odd novels, real and so- 
called, that were born and died (for the most part) in 1895. 
Fascinating also, and that in no common measure, is the 
second instalment of Professor Max Millet’s literary reminis- 
cences. It deals with James Anthony Froude, the poet of 
historical writing, and with Charles Kingsley; and it tells us 
much, particularly of the touching incidents of Froude’s early 
struggles. After the enjoyment given by the two contributions 
named, Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘Notes on New Books’ seem 
tasteless andscrappy. He does not scarify ‘little Mr. Augustus? 
half so neatly or so completely as Maga did a month ago: his 
criticism of Mr. Kipling’s Seven Seas leaves no abiding 
impression on the mind and generally, apart from Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s Redney Stone, the choice of books is poor. Mr. 
Norman’s monthly account of Foreign Politics and Mr. 
Walkley’s ‘ Theatre in London’ call for no special notice and 
for the foreign contributions we can find no space ; which we 
regret the less in that we have sometimes given to thema 
disproportionate share of attention. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney’s article in the Mmeleenth Century is 
valuable, not so much for its treatment of the currency question, 
of which we are really tired, as by virtue of the plain account 
which it contains of what is aptly called ‘government by 
injunction.’ Confessing for ourselves let us say, ‘how near 
we may be—for the Atlantic is but a seven days’ journey—to a 
kindred community without knowing the legal circumstances 
of its life’ We admit frankly that we never heard, till Mr. 
Courtney to'd us, that American Courts of Equity could enjoin 
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railway servants to continue at work or forbid agitators tg 
meddle with workmen. Even more should we like to know 
whether the said courts are able to enforce their behests jn 
fact as well as in form. But that, perhaps, now that the first 
bar of sheer ignorance is removed, we may discover for our. 
selves. O to think of it! O to dream of it! In America 
John Burns, Tom Mann, Ben Tillett, and all the other Tims 
and Dicks might be muzzled for all the world as the little 
dogs are muzzled by order of the L.C.C. ; and, if they disobeyed, 
there might come the lethal chamber and a tranquil London; 
for the New World, remember, is in front of the Old World, 
not behind it. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers contributes what 
amounts to a very able defence of Lord Rosebery’s leadership 
of the Liberal Party. As for Lady Priestley she will quite 
certainly bring a hornet’s nest about her ears by her very 
plainspoken and amusing exposure of ‘Nurses @ /a Mode” We 
have always suspected those nurses in the lump, and always 
found that those who came into our lives were admirable, 
worthy and self-sacrificing women. But Lady Priestley has come 
across some wicked jewels of nurses, inthe papers. Concerning 
the ‘Sudden Death of a Baronet,’ ‘a professional nurse stated 
that she had been attending deceased for some time past. 
She was engaged to be married to him shortly.’ Another 
nurse, in Scotland, claimed / 3000 for breach of promise from 
a retired Colonel whom she had attended. Lady Priestley 
never tells us how the suit ended, or whether counsel for the 
fickle, and elderly, soldier argued that she had abused the 
influence she had acquired in a quasi-fiduciary relation. Of 
course, there is not much in the argument. Men marry their 
cooks and their housemaids sometimes; gentle maids elope with 
their belted grooms on occasion, instead of doing their duty 
and marrying belted earls; but neither these men, nor the 
nurse-stricken, nor these maids arenormal. Allthe same Lady 
Priestley is amusing. But Heaven save us from the male nurses 
whom she recommends. Better far to face a British jury at the 
end than to have one’s pillow smoothed in sickness by a horny- 
handed ex-sergeant of marines. If Lady Priestley is lively, 
nay, almost sensational, the next few articles set the balance 
right, and more. But Mr. Redmond, in advocating the claims 
of Ireland during next Session—O perennial Ireland, wirras- 
thrue, it’s a pity the Kerry bog did not slide over the whole of 
her—displays his usual shrewdness of tactics. Sure’tis Misther 
John Redmond has kissed the Blarney Stone. Mr. H. J. 
Palmer, on the ‘March of the Advertiser,’ is entertaining, and 
speaks sound sense, but if the editor of the }orkshire Post does 
not know that a paragraph followed by figures is univer:a ly 
recognised as an advertisement, he is behind the times. And 
that is impossible for a provincial editor. 

Somehow we seem to have lost interest in Dr. Cornelius 
Herz, and we are unable to follow his sufferings into the re- 
cesses of Sir E. J. Reed’s article in the /or/night/y. But since 
we are plain men, and since our Regius Professor of Dramatic 
Criticism is Ars de combat, it is possible to read Mr. Archer's 
‘Blight on the Drama’ with some interest. The truth, the 
common-sense view of the matter, is that managers must either 
be content to play to select and intellectual but half-empty 
houses, which process cannot be continued long, or else to play 
down tothe popular taste, which is pretty low. Why is tt 
low? Surely because this is a busy world, and a full nine- 
tenths of the men and women who go to the play are tired 
before they get there. They do not want Art, they do not 
want to be harrowed, they do not want intellectual problems. 
Their one desire, the one thing needful to their physical health, 
is laughter: and of that they may have their fill at the Gy 
Parisienne, the Ge7sha, or that ineffably silly but amusing piece 
A Night Out. And this tired public, to be blunt, will not pay 
for the plays which please the Critic. ‘ Imperialist ’ writes of Mr 
Rhodes ably, but in our judgment inopportunely. The less 
said in glorification of Mr. Rhodes for the next month or two, 
except before the Committee, the better: and ‘Imperialist, 4° 
has been shown publicly, does injustice to Mr. Selous. In ‘the 
New Realism,’ Mr. Traill gives tous, in that beautiful English 
of which he is master, the opinion of a man robust in mind 
and body upon Mr. Morrison’s Chi/d of the Jago and Mr. 
Stephen Crane’s Maggie. His essay is healthy reading. Of 
the remaining articles the most pleasing, to our mind, are 
Lord Meath’s ‘ Depreciators of the Nation’ and Mr, Barnett 
Smith’s panegyric, fur it is little less, on Carleton. 
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The .Vational Review isa good number. The scent of 
America still clings to the episodes, but, unlike that of the 
roses, it will vanish. The striking articles are commendably 
numerous. Professor Dicey takes the just view of Lord Pem- 
broke’s letters, of which the casual critic has been apt to speak 
interms of undue depreciation. In treating of ‘Ibsenism, the 
Craze, Mr. Traill is again quite athis best. The‘ serried lines 
of “earnest,” thoughtful, exquisitely “cultured” and absolutely 
humourless young men, and that sprinkling of rapt, “ yearning,” 
and also absolutely humourless young women’ is good. We 
hear of ‘the more than Teutonic crudity’ with which the master 
treats ‘all, even the most delicate, relations of the sexes,’ we 
are told of men, that is to say ordinary and healthy men, who 
have ‘honesty enough not to feign a preference for the inferior 
in order to gain credit for a subtlety of appreciation beyond 
their fellows.’ The men and women who have not that honesty 
are [bsenites; for Ibsen, we write it having read two of his 
works and being absolutely determined to read no more of them, 
is sheer nonsense and dirty at that. A very sound and hard- 
hitting article is that of Mr. Morgan Richardson on the Report 
of the Welsh Land Commission. Mr. Richardson sees the 
interest of £250,009 advanced to small freeholders on mortyage 
piss through his hands every year. His opinion of the ‘ Nine 
economic units,’ as, borrowing their own pompous phrase, he 
dubs the Welsh Land Commissioners, is about twenty-five 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 


DR. JEBB’S ‘AJAX’ 


The Ajax of Sophocles. Edited by R. C. Jenn. Cambridge : 
University Press. 

With this edition of the Ajax Professor Jebb {finishes his 
seventh labour in Sophocles. The fragments, which are still 
to come, will make the eighth volume. It is needless to speak 
of the merits of the colossal commentary : the clear and work- 
manlike annotation, the supreme ingenuity and academic finish 
of the translation, the self-denying labour spent over the critical 
apparatus. The only drawback is the cost, which, when the 
work is complete, will probably not be less than five pounds. 
The text, however, is to be issued separately, and the translation 
separately: we will not ask for the notes separately, but it 
would be a boon to those who are not prepared to lay out so 
large asum on one author and who care quite as much for the 


Greek language as for Greek literature, and it would round off 


Professor Jebb’s labours, if he would add one more volume 

on the language and grammar of Sophocles. The poet seems 
to have been one who did not move easily within grammatical 
restraints ; and there would be much interest and instruction to 
be gained if the grammatical remarks could be picked out of the 
scattered notes and systematised. Mr. L. Campbell partially 


So -s 
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attempted the task some years ago, but Dr. Jebb would treat 
the subject more completely and with a firmer hand. 

To turn, however, to the play: it will be found that, where 
the editor has altered his view since the well-known and smaller 
edition of 1868, it is always for the better. In line 650 ‘the 
keen edze of Ajax’ temper is no longer softened lik2 iron in 
the dipping,’ because, though iroa is in fact hardened by dip- 
ping, yet, as it istempered and rendered serviceable thereby, it 
may be said to be softened. It is no longer held that the poet 
could write ‘tends destructive’ for ‘tends to destruction’ 
|. 799). Doubts are now felt as to the acceptability of (I. 869) 
‘No place is conscious that I share its secret’ (ze, because I 
don’t); he conjectures xovSzits €miorarai ops wuvvaiew TOTOS, 2.8. 
‘no place is conscious of his presence.’ How much better is 
Mr. Campbell’s épiorarai ‘no place cries “halt” that I may 
share its secret.’ It looks as if Sophocles wants to express the 
natural feeling of one who is lo»king for somathinz lost, that 
the place which holds it could, if it would, end his search. The 
conjecture quoted above is one of the few (or perhaps the only 
one) that Professor Jebb offers, for he is as a matter of principle 
against conjectures and, as befits a conservative, against all 
heroic measures. If it were maintained merely that a printed 
text (say) of Sophocles should only depart from the Laurentian 
MS. where the the error is obvious and the alteration is 
accepted everywhere and by everybody, that would be a reasons 
able agnostic position, for it is often difficult to hit on the right 
word and nobody is partial to the conjectures of others. But on 
the other hand to suppose that fortune has preserved to us 
the very words of Sophocles and that these grammatical 
horrors, these arguments drawing a wrong conclusion, these 
lines that ruin a climax and so forth, are from the master’s 
pen, seems rather treachery than loyalty to him. Dv. Jebb fully 
as he chronicles conjectures, is, as has been said, against them 
altogether. But ‘it is not, says Ajax, ‘for a skilful leech to 
whing charm; over a sore that needsth2 knife.’ Yet Professor 
Jebdis a very skilful leech and he often sinzs charms over 
such places. Even 6 \upewy ewos (573) is defended as meaning 
‘that destroyer of mine’: ¢€yuoi mixpds réOvnxey 7) Keivows yuKvs 
(995) is supported by two eximoples of BovAoua ; and again 
and again some adroit shift of translation or interpreta: 
tion is employed to piaster anobvious sore. In line 269 we have 
the words ryuecis dip’ ob vorvivres drwacofa viv: the argument 
requires that the sympathisers should be distinguished from 
Ajax, it is the latter not the former who have been sick, and a 
comparative word is wanted ; the sense required is pet{oy y’ dp’ 
ot vorovvros, aS Nauck in 1888 suggests (it is not mentioned by 
Jeb> who gives an earlier or later (?) conjecture) : who would 
have thought that this sense could be extracted from the text ? 
but it is: ‘Then are we losers now, although the plague is 
past.’ In line 1396 is it possible that Sophocles made Teucer 
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refuse to allow Odysseus to be a mourner at the burial of Ajax, 
but hopes he will come all the same as a spectator and bringa 
friend. No allusion is at any rate made to this in Odysseus’s 
reply, who says that he acc2pts the decision and departs. 

The play as a whole shires with others the disadvantage that 
Homeric heroes are apt t> los2 their wonderful charm and to 
seem degraded and modernised when they are put on the tragic 
stage, though the Greeks do not seem to have felt that. 
Another disadvantage is sp2cial to the Ajax, that, by the early 
death of the hero, the play wanes in unity and interest. 
Professor Jebb, however, contends that the burial is an 
indispensable preliminary to the consecration of a hero, 
and that this consideration gives the play artistic and 
organic unity : and further that when the play was put on 
the Cambridge stage in 1882 it was fouid interesting to the 
clos>. But most of us did not witness these uidergraduate 
theatricals, nor are we (perhaps do not wish that we were) 
antique Athenians, and the interest of the play lies rather in one 
or two great speeches. The speech which begins ‘All things 
the long and countless years draw from darkness’ Professor 
Jebb discusses at length. Isit an overheard soliloquy in which 
Ajax calls grin thinzs by soft names, or does the hero address- 
ing others desire to deceive’? Professor Jebb rightly holds the 
la ter view; he thinks, however, that in part it is seriously 
meant and that the hero does really ‘yield to the Gods and 
reverence the Atreide’ (the verbs, as Wilamowitz says, are 
ironically transposed), and yield, not merely in the sense of 
accepting the inevitable. But the savage imprecations against 
the leaders which follow later strip this yielding of all mean- 
inz, nor does he express his rep2ntance towards Athena, the 
power he has mainly offended. 

Bat in this, as in all matters, the Profes:or's remarks are 
worth serious consideration ; and, if the play lacks the contin- 
uous charm of the master, the deficiency is supplied by the sus- 
tiinel Attic grace and lucidity of his devoted commentator. 
How fortunate is Sophocles, and may a time come when like 
good fortune may fall to the lot of Browning and even Shakes- 
peare! 
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